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The Renaissance Conference at the 
Huntington Library 


HE SECOND ANNUAL research conference was held at the Hunting- 
yer Library on August 4, 5, and 6. About ninety scholars rep- 
resenting institutions from all parts of the United States attended. 
The introductory session, arranged by Professor David K. Bjork and 
Dr. Allan Evans, was designed for the Pacific Coast members of the 
Mediaeval Academy and others interested in the history and litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages. The other four sessions, arranged by the 
research staff of the Library, were concerned with various aspects 
of the civilization of the English Renaissance. The thanks of the 
Library are due to the speakers, both for their addresses, and for the 
abstracts of their remarks which are printed below. 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, who 


presided over the first session, on Problems in the Historiography 
of the Middle Ages: 


My function at the Renaissance conference opening this morn- 
ing is threefold. I appear, first, as a representative of the Board of 
Trustees, to welcome the participants and delegates to the Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery, and this I do herewith with the utmost 
cordiality and enthusiasm. 

My second function is to give the conferees a brief sketch of the 
origin and purpose of the whole series of Renaissance conferences 
as seen by the only living local Trustee of the original group upon 
whom Mr. Huntington himself placed the responsibility of organ- 
izing the program and mapping the future of this institution. 


[155 ] 
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The conception of creating here a great public institution and of 
giving it to the people of southern California was Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s own. So also were the conception and planning of this mag- 
nificent five-hundred-acre estate, with his home and library on the 
knoll at the center, overlooking so much of the southern California 
which he loved and had labored so mightily to develop. He also 
planned the home with the idea of housing permanently the rare 
pictures and art objects which he had been collecting at an unprece- 
dented expense and with great discrimination, so as to make the 
collection represent the finest flowering of English art. He showed 
equal lavishness, skill, and judgment in his collection of rare books 
and in providing an adequate building for their custody. 

The whole estate, with its impressive entrance, then on Hunting- 
ton Boulevard, and a long palm drive, bordered on either side by 
orchards and a varied display of California plants, trees, and fruits, 
winding up to the hill on which stood the home and library, sur- 
rounded by matchless lawns, gardens, statuary, and vistas—this made 
an impressive picture, unique in the New World and reminiscent, 
rather, of the princely palaces and gardens of Europe of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Of the feeling and atmosphere of 
these centuries Mr. Huntington himself was essentially a repre- 
sentative. 

‘To carry out his conception of devoting all of this to the cultural 
life of southern California, Mr. Huntington’s original plan was to 
turn it over to Los Angeles County. Mr. Archer M. Huntington of 
New York (son of Henry Huntington’s uncle, Collis P Huntington, 
and his own stepson through his marriage, after Collis’s death, with 
his widow), together with George E. Hale, diverted Mr. Hunting- 
ton from his plan of bequeathing the estate to the county, and per- 
suaded him that his purposes could be much better met through 
placing the responsibility for the future of the projected institution 
upon a self-perpetuating board of trustees. Accordingly, on August 
30, 1919, Henry E. Huntington and Arabella D. Huntington, his 
wife, executed an indenture, the preamble of which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, said Henry E. Huntington desires, in his lifetime, to 
promote and advance learning, the arts and sciences, and to promote 
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the public welfare by founding, endowing and having maintained 
a library, art gallery, museum and park within this state; 

“Now, therefore, to that end and for such purposes [he] . . . does 
hereby convey and release” this property to the following Board of 
Trustees: Archer M. Huntington, Howard Huntington (Henry’s 
son), William E. Dunn (his attorney), George S. Patton (his nearest 
neighbor), and George E. Hale (his friend). 

From 1919 to 1926 Mr. Huntington went on purchasing pictures 
and rare books with unparalleled lavishness, and the Trustees took 
little responsibility. By the latter date his son, Howard, had died, 
and Mr. Huntington had chosen Henry M. Robinson to replace him 
on the board, and in the same way he had selected Robert A. Milli- 
kan to replace Mr. W. E. Dunn after the latter’s demise. It is interest- 
ing and significant that every one of the local Trustees chosen by 
Mr. Huntington was closely associated with the other institutions 
of research in the neighborhood—namely, the Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory and the California Institute of Technology. Here was a 
clear indication that Mr. Huntington envisioned the development 
of a great research center hereabouts and was intensely interested in 
the promotion of such a development. Nothing better reveals the 
insight and breadth of his planning. 

At a meeting of the Board of ‘Trustees which I attended in 1926, 
and at which Mr. Huntington presided, a plan which had been pre- 
pared largely by Dr. Hale but upon which Mr. Robinson, Mr. Pat- 
ton, and I had also spent much time and thought, was formally 
accepted by Mr. Huntington. The essentially new feature in the 
plan was the addition to the Library’s staff of a research group. The 
object was to make, for the benefit of future generations, the largest 
possible use of the wealth of Mr. Huntington’s material bearing on 
the development, particularly, of Anglo-Saxon civilization from the 
fifteenth century onward. At the same meeting the problem was also 
discussed of the amount of endowment which could be provided for 
the carrying out of the proposed program. Shortly afterward, in 
order to provide for more endowment than was otherwise available, 
Mr. Huntington called George Hale and myself to his home, for 
the purpose of going over minutely with him plans and blueprints 
which he had had made for selling off the southern half of the 
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estate. All of us expressed regret at the necessity, but the program 
required the funds. 

After the incapacity of Mr. Patton in the summer of 1926 (he died 
in 1927) and the final illness of Mr. Huntington, which began at 
about the same time, practically the entire responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the Library fell upon the shoulders of Messrs. Rob- 
inson, Hale, and Millikan, since Archer Huntington was wholly 
absorbed in his eastern interests. 

Mr. Robinson had had an engineering training and far-reaching 
contact with world affairs. He was, further, a man of wide reading 
and of penetrating understanding, while Hale and Millikan had 
particular familiarity with the history and development of modern 
science and felt that only a very few, even among historians, had 
fully grasped the fact that the key to the evolution of modern civili- 
zation lay in the discovery of the mode of approach to usable, de- 
pendable knowledge made by the combined work of Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Newton, aided and supplemented, of course, by their 
contemporaries and successors. We felt that a better understanding 
of the development of civilization since the days of Copernicus 
might result from the kind of researches to which the rare materials 
in the Huntington Library could make a substantial contribution, 
especially in pointing on toward the highways of proven progress 
and away from paths already shown to lead backward instead of 
forward. The conferences in which we are participating today are a 
part of the “Renaissance program” which was then projected. 

So much for how and why these conferences ever got started. 

The third function which I should like to try to perform, this 
morning, is to indicate very briefly the reason for my own conviction 
that the great, characteristic feature of our times—the prime thing 
that distinguishes our civilization from others that have gone be- 
fore—is the discovery of “the scientific method” and the results that 
have followed upon its application. Whitehead calls it “the most 
intimate change in outlook which the human race had yet encoun- 
tered’ 

To be specific—the key to the discovery of the mode of approach 
to real knowledge is, I think, to be found in the historical evolution 
of the laws of dynamics. The method, in my judgment, is as appli- 
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cable to the social sciences as to the natural sciences, though more 
difficult and much more tedious in the former than in the latter. 
It is a discovery that marks the transition from the ages of “hunch” 
and superstition, illustrated by the Delphic oracle, to the age of 
reason and experimentally established knowledge. The ingredients 
of the method are objectivity, data, hypothesis, analysis, prediction, 
and experimental or statistical testing. In the social sciences the 
method is well illustrated by the modern discovery of the origins of 
the Bible, through what used to be called “the higher criticism.” In 
the natural sciences I could give scores of illustrations, but the best 
and most revealing is the one that I present here—the discovery of 
the laws of dynamics, or the relations between force, mass, and 
motion. 

The Greeks had “hunches” and speculations about almost every- 
thing, but they had not learned to reduce them to knowledge. They 
developed amazingly well the fields of geometry and of statics, but 
they never even approached knowledge in the field of the dynamics 
of physical change, out of which has grown the whole concept of 
evolution. It is true that Anaxagoras (460 B.c.) and Aristarchus (280 
B.C.) were precursors of Copernicus, in that both of them suggested 
the possibility that the daily and seasonal changes which we observe 
in the relations of the earth, sun, and stars might be interpreted in 
terms of the rotation of the earth and its revolution about the sun; 
but the Greeks stopped without following this suggestion through 
to the interpretation of any further astronomical phenomena and 
without analyzing in any way its consequences. Copernicus (1473- 
1543), under the influence, while a student at Bologna, of the re- 
birth of Greek thought in the Italian Renaissance, was the first who 
went farther than the Greeks had gone. He explained, simply and 
beautifully, the observed retrograde motions of the planets, by the 
hypothesis of their orbital motions about the sun. However, these 
were purely kinematical interpretations—that is, the geometrical 
interpretation—of observed motions; dynamics had not yet been 
born, though here was its progenitor. 

About seventy years afterward Kepler and Galileo adopted Coper- 
nicus’ ideas, Kepler adding a new kinematical element of great im- 
portance—the sweeping out by a planet of equal areas in equal 
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times—but it was left for Galileo to add, independently of all astro- 
nomical phenomena, the foundations of dynamics through his 
pendular and inclined-plane studies on the relations of force, mass, 
and motion. Newton (1642-1727), later still, combined Copernicus 
and Galileo and got the definite proof of the law of gravitation— 
something completely “new under the sun”—from observations and 
calculations on the moon’s motion; and in the following century 
Laplace (1749-1827) completed Newton’s work, by building celes- 
tial mechanics into a well-nigh finished structure. Then came, in the 
next century (the nineteenth), the application of the laws of dynam- 
ics to the problems of terrestrial mechanics and thermodynamics, 
which now makes it possible for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States to do as much work per day as thirteen horses or 
sixty-five grown men could accomplish in the prescientific era. It 
is that increase in the human capacity for accomplishment, for satis- 
fying human needs, which has underlain the whole development 
of the field of economics and which has made it possible for man to 
devote his energies in new ways—to commerce, to manufacturing, 
to architecture, to art, to study, and to entertainment in scores of 
directions. Not a single step in the foregoing sequence could have 
been taken without the knowledge gained in the preceding step. The 
foundations for that whole development were laid at the time when 
the English Renaissance was getting well under way and they can 
be associated with the name of Copernicus better than with that of 
any other person, so there is perhaps some appropriateness in letting 
a mere scientist present the introductory word in this day’s confer- 
ence on the medieval influences that led up to the English Renais- 
sance. 


Dr. Allan Evans, “Medieval Studies at the Huntington Library”: 


Medieval studies may properly take a place upon the program, 
not only as a chronological preface to the Renaissance, but also by 
reason of the materials available at the Library. ‘To describe them is 
not easy, because their main strength does not lie in book-form 
manuscripts. The relatively few codices number about 200: more 
than half are of religious interest—Bibles, liturgies, devotional 
works, among which may be mentioned 63 illuminated Books of 
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Hours, chiefly of the fifteenth century; the rest are mainly of literary 
importance—notably the Ellesmere Chaucer, the Towneley Plays, 
and Piers Plowman. Forty-seven manuscripts contain Middle Eng- 
lish texts. But the codices are scattered in subject and would not 
occasion a large project of study. 

There is also the archival material, parts of four great collections: 
muniments of the Hastings family, the Grenvilles, the Earls of Elles-- 
mere, and Battle Abbey, comprising at least 6,200 items. The dis- 
tribution of these documents adds to their importance, for almost 
700 items concern the single village of Wotton Underwood in Buck- 
inghamshire, and some 1,700 pieces, a rich and varied series, afford 
a close view of the Battle estate in Sussex, as also of the general 
administration of the total endowment of the Abbey. These two 
groups, with a great number of scattered samples of manorial rec- 
ords from elsewhere, form the finest source in America for studying 
the medieval English countryside. To facilitate use of these mate- 
rials, the reference collection is thoroughly equipped with printed 
sources and texts for English political and literary history. 

A sense of obligation accompanies the possession of these papers; 
but for the medievalist that obligation attaches to a larger field than 
the Huntington collections. There is already in print an enormous 
quantity of archival material—in the field of monastic history alone 
can be found printed account rolls from 38 houses, and 93 published 
cartularies. Yet these sources, many of them rich and varied, have 
not been thoroughly studied. Now is the time, when we are thrown 
upon our own resources, to turn to intensive cultivation and to 
undertake exploitation of these available texts. 

The essence of the archival documents is that they reveal the 
uttermost detail, but that they do so effectively only if dealt with in 
quantity and in coherent series. A preliminary fitting together of 
evidences in the Battle Abbey papers permits the tracing, over a 
period of four centuries (not all medieval), of certain individual 
tenements in Sussex. Since the tenement may be regarded as the 
basic unit of social and economic organization, studies of this sort 
should enable us to break through groupings like the manor or the 
village, to isolate individual units, and so to arrive at statistical 
reconstructions. The preliminaries require a vast amount of sorting, 
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classifying, and filing, yet without such an effort a rich vein of in- 
formation will go untapped. The Huntington Library can play an 
important part in that kind of work, not only by encouraging study 
of its original materials, and its printed sources, but also by employ- 
ing its collections to illustrate for the reader of printed texts the 
nature of the documents which are, after all, but sadly reflected in 
type. 

Some minor projects are suggested by the collections. The several 
thousand seals may be studied in terms of artistic development, for 
the social and cultural connotations of their changing forms. Palaeo- 
graphically, documents may lead to conclusions about the diversity 
of the court hand, the contrast between governmental and local 
scribes, the relation of hand to date. A formulary is much needed 
which would identify the component phrases of charters, trace their 
development, and perhaps relate that development to changes in 
legal tradition. Such studies all depend upon a certain coherence 
and sequence in the materials—for those qualities alone enable one 
to progress from mere detail to interpretative conclusions—and they 
are studies which the Huntington Library is exceptionally well 
equipped to advance. 


Professor Louis M. Myers, “Universal History in the Twelfth Cen- 


tury”: 


Counting slight sketches and borderline works there were about 
sixty universal histories available in western Europe by 1100, but 
only five of them—the histories of Justin, Orosius, Frechulph, Ado, 
and Landolfus Sagax—were direct treatments of the subject that 
were as long as an average detective story. 

The early Christians were revolutionists, who turned their backs 
on the past; to them, the only history of importance was in the Bible, 
and that would not be improved by dilution. The first stimulus 
toward the composition of universal history was the charge of their 
opponents that the Christian tradition was a newfangled develop- 
ment. In the second century Tatian and Clement of Alexandria com- 
pared biblical and pagan chronology to prove that Moses had lived 
long before Homer, whom they treated as the founder of Greek 
theology. Sextus Julius Africanus expanded the comparison into an 
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elaborate and symmetrical diagram. About 325 Eusebius of Caesarea 
made a similar diagram, containing in parallel columns the years 
from Abraham, the regnal years of various important dynasties, and 
the Olympiads; he inserted occasional notices, not to inform the 
reader but to help him to locate in the scheme of things persons and 
events with which he was already familiar. Jerome’s translation of 
Eusebius’ work, somewhat augmented and brought down to 379, 
remained for many centuries the most important document in uni- 
versal history. His commentary on the Book of Daniel, popularizing 
the idea that the Roman Empire must inevitably last until the end 
of the world, likewise influenced the organization and point of view 
that were later generally followed. 

Also very important was Augustine’s Neoplatonic conception of 
the earthly world as an imperfect reflection of the perfect and there- 
fore symmetrical City of God. The division of history into six ages 
(repeating the pattern of the days of Creation), the interest in 
chronological patterns, and the emphasis on the importance of sym- 
bolic rather than merely factual information, reinforced the idea 
that universal histories should be diagrams rather than narratives. 
The history of Orosius, inspired by Augustine, is narrative, but its 
main purpose is not historical but polemical, since it was intended 
simply to disprove charges that the calamities recently visited on the 
world were a punishment for abandoning paganism in favor of 
Christianity. 

The Middle Ages inherited Jerome’s chronicle, Orosius, and a 
theory of pattern, and made no great general progress with them 
until the twelfth century. Some writers, like Isidore and Bede, would 
prepare epitomes; others, like Ado of Vienne, would recombine 
these into fairly long accounts; then the cycle would start all over 
again. 

In the first half of the twelfth century appeared the histories of 
Frutolf of Michelsberg, Sigebert of Gembloux (these two were con- 
flated almost at once by Ekkehard of Aura), Hugo of Fleury, Hugo 
of St. Victor, Honorius of Autun, and Otto of Freising. The works 
of Frutolf, Sigebert, and Otto were especially interesting in their 
departures from recent tradition. 

Although the latest (1146) and most generally praised of the three, 
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Otto’s History of the Two Cities seems to me the least significant in 
the development of historiography, being rather the climax of what 
had gone before than a step toward what was to come. It is remark- 
able as the first ambitious attempt to combine a philosophical inter- 
pretation with an extensive narrative; but its philosophy consists 
largely of a strong conviction that history has both pattern and pur- 
pose, combined with hopelessly wavering and contradictory opin- 
ions as to what the pattern and purpose are; and nobody has argued 
that Otto’s concepts were further developed for several centuries. 

Frutolf (1101) continued and enormously expanded Jerome’s 
chronicle, submerging the chronological framework in his narra- 
tive; but, while he preserved the now common annalistic scheme, 
with a short entry for almost every year, he improved it by inserting 
consecutive accounts at the beginning of each important reign, and 
especially at the introduction of each new people. 

Sigebert (1111) merely continued Jerome, arranging his work 
in the form of annals with similar multiple dating. His account is 
fuller, however, and more directly informative; and, what is espe- 
cially striking, he deals no less dispassionately and no more compre- 
hensively (or but slightly more) with his own times than with earlier 
centuries. He used rich sources with meticulous care, and his work 
soon became one of the most important sources for the English 
chroniclers. 


Professor Francis J. Carmody, “The Reception of World Histories 
and Roman Histories in France, 1200-1500”: 


World histories were a function of history and a function of the 
encyclopedic movement; they were related to tracts on science and 
moral problems rather than to chronicles and national histories. 
Their reception can best be measured by comparisons with competi- 
tive topics. The present paper will be limited to historical docu- 
ments of a literary nature and international appeal and to certain 
classic writers and later compilers; finally, I shall attempt to follow 
an evolution through imitations and translations in the vernacular. 

The principal encyclopedias turn typically around natural his- 
tory and meteorology, but often include history, as do Vincent de 
Beauvais, Brunetto Latini, and Alfonso el Sabio. Other works of 
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history were composed in the same spirit, through broad documen- 
tation and scholarly research, the amassing of a great amount of 
material, and its arrangement according to some accepted plan. 
The intention was to write, not a reference work, but entertaining 
and instructive matter for the edification of serious readers. This 
may be proved through the translations into French, which were 
selected with a view to the audience addressed—an audience evi- 
dently equally interested in history, moral tracts, and related social 
sciences, but not in astronomy or medicine. 

Of the general histories in Latin, the most widely popular was the 
Historia ecclesiastica of Petrus Comestor, today of additional inter- 
est for its sources, notably the pseudo-Methodius Vision. The Pan- 
theon of Gottfried of Viterbo was widely used as a source, but never 
translated into French. Martinus Oppaviensis gained popularity 
and is known in two French translations, at least in part on account 
of the sheer simplicity of his chronological framework. The Specu- 
lum historiale of Vincent de Beauvais, translated into French about 
1320, in both languages attained a popularity which may be meas- 
ured by the considerable number of manuscript copies. The three 
great vernacular histories have similar aims and purposes. On this 
basis Villani’s Cronache may be associated chronologically with 
Latini’s Trésor and Alfonso’s General Estoria. Latini regarded his- 
tory as an essential part of the technical training of the podesta. That 
Alfonso el Sabio undertook his General Estoria for its usefulness, not 
as a vulgarization, is proved by the highly technical nature of other 
parts of his encyclopedic endeavor, notably his Arabic astronomy. 

The world histories translated into French were not isolated 
phenomena, but competed with Roman history and legendary and 
national themes, destined eventually to gain supremacy. In the thir- 
teenth century appeared French translations of Caesar’s Commen- 
taries, and an important compilation based on Caesar, Lucan, and 
Sallust, entitled Li Fait des Romains. It becomes clear in the four- 
teenth century that these works illustrate an interest not in history 
but in knightly customs. Jean de Vignay about 1320 translated the 
Speculum historiale, but also Vegetius, under the title Art de cheva- 
lerie, and Jacopus de Cessolis’ Jeu des Eschecs moralisé, a work as 
popular as Vincent. Evidently these books were for the reading of 
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idle noblemen, whose interest in history as in military science was 
completely unscholarly. Similarly, Guyart des Moulins translated 
Comestor as one of several works in religious fields—which suggests 
that the readers were to be monks and devout noblemen. The new 
school of translators under Jean II and Charles V devoted them- 
selves partly to technical and scientific tracts, but preponderantly 
to religious and moral works. 

The later status of world histories may be illustrated from my 
inspection of 150 representative catalogues of manuscripts now ex- 
tant in France, England, and Belgium. Comestor is extant in 42 
Latin manuscripts before 1300, and 6 more before 1400, but in 20 
French manuscripts before 1400 and 12 more by 1500. He seems to 
have become the special property of French readers, topping in pop- 
ularity all scientific works and all classics save half-a-dozen authors; 
but by 1500, despite 13 printed editions, he had become secondary 
to a long list of writers in many subjects. Martinus by 1500 showed 
64 manuscripts and 4 incunabula, Vincent 66 manuscripts and 7 
incunabula; their closest competitors in manuscripts were Livy with 
67, Caesar with 33, and Lucan with 29. But in the printed editions 
the classic writers easily gained the lead—a rise evidently due to 
general enthusiasm for classic style and Roman culture. There had, 
furthermore, already become evident in the fifteenth century cer- 
tain new trends which worked to the detriment of world histories— 
notably the enthusiasm for stories of the Fall of Troy and the 
Alexander legends, themes which probably engrossed far more read- 
ers than any other field of history. The same thing can be said of 
mystical and patristic writings. During the last half of the century 
appear French texts of Quintus Curtius, Xenophon, and, on terms 
of equality with them, of Leonardo Aretino and Flavio Biondo. The 
cultural significance of these works is the concern of students of the 
Renaissance. 


Professor Fred H. Rathert, “The Vitas Patrum in the Fifteenth 
Century”: 


The discussion of the not generally known Lives of the Fathers 
involves, first, a definition in simple terms of the title, authorship, 
and scope of the corpus of materials extant under the head of Vitas 
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patrum as the period of manuscript transmission closed. Next come 
statements on the condition of the materials when they appeared 
in fifteenth-century prints; and last, a few suggestions as to the sig- 
nificance of their frequent appearance among the productions of 
the fifteenth-century presses. 

The “Fathers” are those of the deserts, chiefly the Egyptian des- 
erts. They were the first hermits and monks, the models of all subse- 
quent Christian ascetics. The lives were written by Athanasius, 
Jerome, Rufinus, and others, though Jerome, as author of the life 
of Paul, the first hermit, was usually credited with the whole volume 
so often introduced by the Vita Pauli in the manuscript and printed 
collections alike. In both forms, too, he was made the reporter of 
five main groups of Verba seniorum, or “Sayings of the Fathers,’ 
which always constituted well over half of the corpus. 

Fifteenth-century editions of the Vitas patrum number almost 
sixty; of these, less than twenty are in Latin, twenty-five or more in 
Italian, ten in various Germanic dialects, five in French, and two 
in Spanish, while only one is in English. The first editions, both 
Latin and vulgar, are not large folios. They usually include a few 
separate vitae as well as a form of the Historia monachorum, a col- 
lection of brief biographies once attributed to Rufinus, mingled 
with parts of the similar Lausiac History of Palladius, or a version 
of the latter alone. In every case, the Verba seniorum are importantly 
represented, usually constituting half the volume. The same pro- 
portion is still evident in the first great summary collection, printed 
in Nuremberg by Anton Koberger in 1478. On this edition are based 
all the subsequent great editions, both in Latin and in the vernacu- 
lar. It is also the basis for the 1485 edition of the French translation 
from which Caxton derived his English version. 

In considering the importance of the Vitas patrum materials and 
the significance of their frequent appearance in fifteenth-century 
editions, it is well to remember the nature of their ingredients, 
described above. The vitae are usually cast in the mold of conven- 
tional biography as popularized by Jerome and Athanasius. There 
are the ‘“‘facts;’ often miraculous, of the subject’s parentage, birth, 
youth, acts, and death—the manner of their statement much influ- 
enced by the modes of late-Greek encomiastic literature. But against 
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this conventional background, in remarkable strength and clarity, 
stand out the sayings of the fathers described. What is true of the 
vitae is even more striking in the groups of Verba seniorum. Short, 
terse, epigrammatic, often highly individual in flavor, these sayings 
reflect the thoughts of men profoundly experienced in the mys- 
terious ways of personal spiritual adjustment. They may pronounce 
on simple ethical matters concerning the Christian living ‘‘in the 
world’ More often they may consider problems facing the recluse 
who, though “out of the world;’ yet by biblical injunction feels 
responsibilities toward those still “in the world” as well as toward 
those of his own way of life. Or, and this most often, the sayings may 
concern matters of the high, almost secret, contemplation of God— 
the highest mystical experience. In all cases, however, the sayings 
are expressive of a strongly individual attitude in things of religious 
practice; importantly, as an individual the spiritually minded man 
must come to terms with himself, his fellows, his God. 

From the nature of these materials and from their preponderance 
in fifteenth-century editions, we may deduce that the frequent pub- 
lication of Vitas patrum by the early presses, especially in the vulgar 
tongues, signified more than the appearance of only another collec- 
tion of popular saints’ legends of the type of the Legenda aurea. 
Just as the volume presents more than romantic reading matter 
about strange figures in exotic places like the deserts of Egypt, so 
it offers more than the usual material for pious devotional perusal 
and imitation. Again, it was more than a medley of striking sayings 
and pithy anecdotes, though the inclusion of many Verba seniorum 
in the great exampla and sermon collections proves their popularity 
in that regard. Chaucer’s monk quotes a much-used commonplace 
first attributed to St. Anthony when he compares the monk out of 
cloister to the fish out of water. Once again, the traditional pre- 
scription of Vitas patrum for public and private reading in the mon- 
asteries points to the recognition of these materials as the classical, 
almost “primitive,” sources of ascetic thought and practice already 
drawn upon by Basil and Benedict in the composition of their rules. 

We may see, then, in the many Latin and vernacular editions of 
Vitas patrum in the fifteenth century a further sign of reviving 
interest in the simple, primitive forms of the ascetic and contem- 
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plative life among many spiritually minded people both in and out 
of the ‘“‘world:’ One cannot help noting that the press of the Fratres 
Vitae Communis was one of the first to publish Vitas patrum in 
the Netherlands. 


Dr. William B. Munro, Vice-Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
presided over the session, Monday afternoon, on the Social Diftu- 
sion of Ideas in the English Renaissance. 


Professor Richard FE. Jones, “An Interpretation of the History of 
Ideas’: 


There are many aspects of the history of ideas. I wish to try to 
bring into a definite outline one aspect, and to define it by descrip- 
tion of its nature, by analysis of its procedure, and by a statement 
of its value. Taking the broadest view, the subject may be divided 
into three parts, by no means exclusive. First is the history of philos- 
ophy: comprehensive explanations of things far and near, in the 
clear, cold light of reason, without reference to human affairs. This 
is far removed from the walks of life—a work of pure rationality. 
Then comes the history of thought, pitched on a lower rational 
scale, less comprehensive, but pertaining more to humanity. Leaders 
of thought, closer to the world, have a greater interest in the accept- 
ance of their views than the philosophers. Third is the history of 
ideas. Ideas may be a reflection, or fragment, of a philosophic sys- 
tem, or contributions of the leaders of thought. But they dwell 
among men. They are modes of thinking and feeling that determine 
the nature and complexion of an age and give it its character and 
individuality, that identify it and separate it from other ages. They 
are the “‘climate of opinion”—though ideas are more dynamic than 
the word climate would suggest. Ideas frequently come to be realized 
in laws, governments, modes, and instruments of life. Social forces, 
moving in society, determine their form and nature. They may be 
ideas in which the intellectual content is dim—mere values and atti- 
tudes—but they are very important in the whole picture of a period. 

The Renaissance seems to me to be well adapted to the study of 
ideas, because behind it is a relatively simple background. Because 
the Renaissance had a sudden beginning, the student does not have 
to follow an idea back and back into the past until he is exhausted. 
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The invention of printing made necessary the use of the vernac- 
ular. In addition, we have a universal urge, in that period, to educate 
the people. I see evidence of this strong educational urge everywhere 
I turn in the literature of the period. It was proclaimed as a solemn 
duty and asa religious obligation. We have, then, the urge to dissem- 
inate ideas and the medium for doing it. There emerges a literature 
full of ideas. And these ideas seem to fall into patterns more than 
they do in other periods. Compared with the maelstrom of the sev- 
enteenth century, the sixteenth is in a way simple. It is encom- 
passable. 

The sixteenth-century Englishman felt—not only thought but felt. 
His emotional nature was developed, with the result that his ideas 
are not mere intellectual conceptions. They are impelled with emo- 
tional force, invested with a great deal of feeling. In the history of 
ideas emotional content is at least as important as the intellectual 
outline of the idea itself. 

The purpose of the study of the history of ideas is to perceive those 
patterns of thought that render an age intelligible and our knowl- 
edge of it satisfying. The method of describing these patterns, which 
is, after all, dictated by the very nature of the subject, may be con- 
sidered under three heads: (1) finding the data; (2) analyzing and 
interpreting the data; (3) constructing the pattern. 

We claim to be scientific scholars, but do we deserve to be recog- 
nized as such? Do we truly use the scientific method? We could im- 
prove our work if we scrutinized our methods. And, even though 
we do not do anything to enlarge our knowledge, we shall have more 
confidence in our results. 

First, find the data. What are data? For the most part they are ex- 
pressions of ideas. But ideas are often taken for granted by people 
opposing them, and are often expressed only by indirection. Some- 
times people do not describe the ideas they are opposing. The diffi- 
culty is, in the main, bibliographical. By virtue of the very nature 
of the history of ideas, data will be scattered. They will not be con- 
centrated within the narrow limits of any particular book or group 
of books. This is especially true in the Renaissance. Knowledge had 
not then become departmentalized. Certain ideas did not have to 
be put in certain places. Also, the Elizabethan is seldom on his dig- 
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nity. He is not inhibited. He speaks out. Prefaces and introductions, 
especially, do not stick to the topic, but contain outpourings on 
whatever subject the author feels deeply about. A book of prefaces 
from out-of-the-way works would throw as much light as anything 
else on the period we are studying. The investigator of ideas in the 
Elizabethan age will find that any preface or introduction may have 
what he wants. ‘To get sufficient data he will have to do an enormous 
amount of reading. If his concern is with the attitude toward the 
use of the vernacular, for instance, he must try to cover all the books 
printed in English before the seventeenth century. An even wider 
idea is that of the decay of nature. No matter what books the re- 
searcher reads, he is likely to come across a direct or indirect expres- 
sion of this idea. So he will have to add to all the English books those 
written in Latin. Such breadth of reading is necessary. 

An idea is more than an idea, more than an intellectual concept. 
It is an intellectual conception plus emotional content. We must 
always look for the emotional power of an idea. How can we evaluate 
emotional force? We must examine the language. We must use perti- 
nent quotations. The Civil Wars of the seventeenth century were 
said to have been caused by metaphors. This illustrates the strength 
of the opposition to the rhetorical spirit, and thus is valuable as an 
illustration, even if not as an intellectual concept. We may follow 
scientific methods, on a few definite principles—observation, experi- 
ment, induction; but these do not take into account the emotion. 
To stop when one has given the intellectual pattern of an idea is to 
miss the zest, zeal, and passion with which it was driven home—which 
is itself part of the movement. The idea may be obscured by the 
emotion. Thus, transmitters of ideas do not take any very great care 
to express them with clarity or logic. There is sometimes consider- 
able difficulty in seeing just what was meant. Frequently the expres- 
sion of opinion leaves unexpressed parts of the idea. In other words, 
the writers take for granted knowledge in their readers, so that they 
very frequently express ideas imperfectly, because they are partly 
in the heads of the audience. 

We meet the problem of the conventional expression of ideas. 
The repeated expression of an idea is the best proof of its being gen- 
eral. As ideas are more and more given expression, the feeling arises 
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that they are conventional and therefore not to be considered. At 
what point does an idea become conventional? In its life cycle it 
begins as an idea, progresses as an emotion, and expires as a habit. 

The thought pattern is the picture of a general idea or group of 
closely related ideas, whose constituent elements are shown in their 
proper relationships—a picture which marks the direction of change 
pursued by the pattern. There is the matter of contradictory in- 
stances, explained easily by the variety of the human mind. These 
contradictory instances should be noted and explained, but need not 
be reconciled. After all, our patterns are not as perfect as the scien- 
tists’. We are dealing with human nature. Sometimes enough of the 
contradictory instances appear to form a pattern of their own, or two 
contradictory patterns sometimes clash and we have a controversy. 

‘Too great reliance should not be placed upon the ideas of a man 
because of his general eminence. As regards the pattern of educa- 
tional thought in the mid-seventeenth century, Milton’s ideas are 
not as important as those of some other writers. The relationship 
between the constituent parts of a thought pattern should be de- 
termined as much by historical evidence as by logical compatibility. 
We are to determine, not what could or should have been, but what 
was. We should emphasize the first term in the expression, “the his- 
tory of ideas,’ and we should seek historical and direct evidence of 
the relationships which form the pattern. 


Professor William Haller: 


The historian of ideas should not undertake his studies with too 
definite or rigid a notion of the idea or ideas he expects or desires to 
find in the records of the past. He should not subpoena one writer 
after another to the bar, in order to judge whether or not or in 
what degree he entertained or expressed the particular idea which 
the historian assumes to be true. This is not to write history but a 
kind of polemic. The emphasis in the history of ideas should be 
upon history. History is essentially an art, not a science, though 
scientific exactness in dealing with facts is one of its most important 
conventions. The historian of ideas is simply a historian endeavor- 
ing to construct and tell the story of men thinking about themselves 
in the language and under the conditions of their own times. 
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Professor Helen C. White: 


The preachers of the sixteenth century, more than most men, 
were interested in the social diffusion of ideas. For them an idea 
was not something abstract or academic. It was a missile, an instru- 
ment of enlightenment, of coercion, of defense, sometimes an alibi. 
To understand what any of their ideas means, we must have some 
notion of what was in their minds. We must take into account, too, 
the audience that we may be sure did not receive such stimuli alto- 
gether passively. Therefore, to understand any religious idea of the 
time, we must ask ourselves under what circumstances the idea was 
launched, what were the purposes behind it, just what were the 
effects of its operation. 

Particularly is this true in that broad area where religious think- 
ing affected social and economic thinking. Every student of the 
period is familiar with Tawney’s suggestions as to the relations be- 
tween the rise of Protestantism and the growth of capitalism. The 
Italian economic historian, Fanfani, does not agree with Tawney in 
putting so heavy a stress on the indebtedness of capitalism to Prot- 
estantism. Capitalism, he suggests, is the product of a spirit, of an 
attitude toward life and its values and opportunities, that is older 
than Protestantism. In the sixteenth century it received an accelera- 
tion from, among other things, the confidence which Protestantism 
gave the godly through its doctrines of predestination and justifica- 
tion by faith. With this diagnosis of Fanfani, the great Puritan 
preacher, William Perkins, would have quite agreed. For when he 
inveighed against the way in which the spirit of wealth-seeking was 
destroying Christianity, he attributed the new spirit to the fact that 
Christians were too secure in their complacency about their reli- 
gious state. 

Now, I do not think that either of them has quite got to the bottom 
of the matter. Fanfani assumes that men will behave in accordance 
with a theory, and Perkins assumes that if men behave a certain way, 
it must be because they have a certain theory. But I think that some- 
thing at once larger and less specific than even an undue confidence 
in one’s eternal destiny is involved. The sixteenth century in all 
fields was characterized by a basic tendency to segmentation of in- 
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terest. Men threw themselves into individual and particular enter- 
prises without regard to any central core of value or reference, 
without restraint from any sense of the whole. This is to be seen in 
all fields, in the investigation of the natural world, for instance, as 
well as the pursuit of wealth. Basically, the same tendency is mani- 
fested in that study of the phenomena of nature, without regard to 
ultimate: causation, that in the next century was to yield such im- 
pressive results in the field of science, and in that pursuit of the 
accumulation of wealth that was to have no less impressive results 
in the tremendous industrial and commercial development that 
stems from this period. When a student is trying to analyze so com- 
plex a business as the relations between different fields of activity, 
and to lay hold upon the underlying ideas, he must be aware of the 
nature of what he is doing. What he is trying to do is to get hold of 
a definition of an aspect of the life of the time which the maker of 
that definition had himself perceived. That idea may be something 
highly original and personal. Usually, however, it is more general, 
held by a great many men. In either case we must look at the idea in 
the light of its source, in the light of its whole context, and we must 
take into account both the kind of reception it received from its rele- 
vant audience and the reaction which it invoked. We should, there- 
fore, count incidences and occurrences, if possible; we should assess 
the imponderable but indispensable values; we should set them in 
their contexts, and from start to finish insist on the whole view. By 
thus pursuing the history of ideas we shall extend understanding in 
our distinctive area, the area of human thought and feeling. 


Professor Louis B. Wright: 


There has been considerable discussion, here, of the proper way 
to approach the study of the history of ideas: the opinion has been 
ventured that we need a new methodology, a special approach. 

First of all we need to consider what we mean by the history of 
ideas. Philosophers like Professor Lovejoy have made a special thing 
of the history of ideas. They mean by that phrase the study of some 
single specific proposition plus its corollaries as it manifests itself 
over a definite period of time. For example, they take the notion of 
plenitude in the universe, or the perfectibility of man, and trace that 
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idea from its origins through a definite period of history. The mem- 
bers of the philosophic school—as exemplified by Professor Love- 
joy—believe it possible to extract unit ideas—the elements that make 
up the molecules of thought of an age—much as a chemist breaks 
down a compound into its constituent elements, and they believe 
that they can discern these unit ideas wherever they appear. 

Such a study of the history of ideas deals for the most part in 
abstractions, though these abstractions may have practical mani- 
festations. This type of study of the history of ideas is useful, but is 
an extremely treacherous pursuit and should be indulged in only 
by an experienced investigator with a wide background of knowl- 
edge. A technique eminently successful when used by a scholar like 
Professor Lovejoy may be disastrous in the hands of a novice. 

But most of us mean something broader when we talk about the 
history of ideas. We mean intellectual movements and currents of 
thought and opinion which have influenced cultural development 
and human actions. We are not so much concerned with demon- 
strating. single strands of ideas, with dissecting out unit ideas. We 
are interested in the manifestation and influence of complex in- 
tellectual currents. 

There is nothing new in this sort of history of ideas, except 
perhaps a greater emphasis on thoroughness of investigation and 
accuracy in the interpretation of our discovered data. Every his- 
torian—literary, political, or economic—is in some degree a historian 
of ideas. 

Latterly, there has been an increase in the number of studies con- 
cerned with the influence of specific intellectual movements. Liter- 
ary historians in particular have recently discovered what seemed to 
be fresh fields for investigation in this realm; and, in our belief that 
a new field requires a new methodology and a new technique, I 
think we betray a certain naiveté. Really, we are simply discovering 
the value of casting our nets wider in the sea of cultural history. And 
what we need is not a new methodology and a new vocabulary of 
technical jargon—like that of the folklorists, for example—but a 
keener perception of sound historical principles. We need, espe- 
cially, a fuller realization of the complexity of our task and a healthy 
regard for the rules of evidence. 
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The literary historian and the social historian both deal with the 
history of ideas. Their finished products may differ in approach, 
focus, and emphasis, but their methods ought to be fundamentally 
the same. Mr. Charles A. Beard’s book, The Idea of National In- 
terest, is as much a contribution to the history of ideas as if it had 
been written by the most abstruse of philosophers or literary stu- 
dents, but he never thought he required a new methodology. He 
simply set about investigating the historical sources of information 
and presented his facts as concretely and vividly as possible. In that 
respect, the historian often surpasses the literary scholar, who, I 
regret to say, seems compelled to disguise his thoughts in fuzzy 
Latinity. 

The one query I want to add to the discussion is whether we need 
or require a new methodology. Do we not, rather, need a sounder 
concept of historical investigation? 

The particular sin that we literary students are most likely to 
commit is the sin of oversimplification. When we sit down to write 
about an idea—any idea—whether it is Platonism in Spenser’s Foure 
Hymns, or patriotism in Elizabethan England, we ought to realize 
that these themes are part of a very complex stream of culture. We 
need to try to see these ideas in terms of the age and environment 


that we are studying, and not in some vacuum where simple, dis- 
sected, and sterilized ideas are preserved. 


Dr. Edwin P. Hubble, member of the Board of Trustees, presided 
over the session, Tuesday morning, on Problems in the Cultural 
History of Tudor England. 


Dr. Claude M. Simpson, ““Tudor Popular Music: Its Social Signifi- 
cance”: 


The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were foremost in Eng- 
land’s musical history, and a rich literature was produced by the 
great Elizabethan composers— William Byrd, Orlando Gibbons, Dr. 
John Bull, Thomas Morley, John Dowland, Thomas Campion, and 
a host of others. The primary interest of these men was, of course, 
scholastic: they took delight in writing elaborate passages of orna- 
mentation, and counterpoint was of more importance to them than 
simple melody. In no period, however, can one assume that the taste 
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or training of the common people was directed toward such complex 
music. Indeed, popular music might be defined as that which is 
common property of the people, irrespective of their ability to read 
music. Then, as now, song and dance tunes circulated almost en- 
tirely through oral channels. Thus, a direction “To the tune of 
Fortune My Foe” or ““Tune: Casey Jones” has always been sufficient 
to give new verses the currency of song. It is precisely because of this 
oral tradition that one cannot easily reconstruct Elizabethan popu- 
lar taste. 

Fortunately, however, the seventeenth century preserved much 
music of the previous age. Thomas Ravenscroft’s collections of part 
songs and catches are significant. The close connection between Eng- 
land and the Low Countries led to the inclusion of many popular 
English tunes in Dutch music books. Of capital importance is the 
popular English Dancing Master, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1651. John Playford, the resourceful editor and publisher, set 
down tunes for country dancing—many of them at least a century 
old, as we know from Elizabethan allusions to their popularity. 
From this and all our other evidence it is clear that the rank and 
file of Tudor England were intensely devoted to music; that they 
played and sang largely by ear; and that they enjoyed broadside and 
traditional ballads, rounds and catches, and simple ballad and dance 
tunes of the character epitomized in the eighteen editions of the 
Dancing Master. 

The broadside ballad, because of its social and political connec- 
tions, looms large in any discussion of popular music. To cite a single 
example, the tune known as “Packington’s Pound,” set to more than 
a hundred ballads, is closely linked with the Commonwealth, and 
later with the Revolution of 1688. It appeared in Jonson’s Bartholo- 
mew Fair and in the Beggars Opera, and continued to be popular 
through the eighteenth century. Words as well as music concern the 
social historian. In the days before newspapers the broadside was 
frequently a general intelligencer, and, as the many recent reprints 
show, the ballad was a medium for recounting the deaths of notori- 
ous criminals, reporting monstrous births, describing public cere- 
monies, relating amatory episodes, and dealing with all forms of 
moralization. 
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That the ballad was an important political weapon is evident 
from the single fact that probably only one ballad out of every hun- 
dred was licensed. Even so, Professor Hyder Rollins’ Analytical 
Index to the Ballad Entries (1557-1709) in the Registers of the Com- 
pany of Stationers of London (1924) lists over 4,000 licensed ballads. 
The really significant political ballads are, of course, those to which 
neither author nor printer dared affix his name. Throughout the 
sixteenth century, stringent laws against the making and hawking 
of “fond books, ballads, rhymes and other lewd treatises in the 
English tongue” failed to stop the trickle of minority opinion, but 
suppression of subversive ballads was dismayingly thorough, and 
the punishment meted out to offending authors and printers seems 
excessive indeed. Religious spokesmen naturally decried ballad 
making on moral grounds. Their constructive criticism usually took 
the form of “‘spiritual” parodies to counteract the ill effects of “‘pes- 
tiferous and noisome” secular ballads. Thus, when “Greensleeves” 
appeared in September, 1580—a harmless enough ballad of a hard- 
hearted woman who willingly accepted gifts but granted no favors 
herself—two weeks had not passed before there came on the scene 
a ballad entitled “Greene Sleves moralised to the Scriptures Declar- 
inge the manifold benefites and blessinges of God bestowed on sin- 
full manne.” 

In addition to the broadside, there remains the traditional ballad, 
still flourishing entirely by oral transmission, although it occasion- 
ally gave an air such as “Chevy Chase” to a broadside writer who 
needed a familiar tune. One cannot overlook rounds and catches, 
which are important links between the song and the more intellec- 
tual forms of polyphonic music. Religious music, by no means 
divorced from the folk, is an entire field in itself. 

In the Tudor period England was, truly, a “‘nest of singing birds:’ 
The refinement which was to characterize the seventeenth century 
was already present in the madrigal and virginal music of the Eliza- 
bethans, but it scarcely held sway. The country dance and the popu- 
lar song—much of it good-humored, almost all of it simple and 
melodious—typified the music of the folk. A disproportionate at- 
tention has been given the professional musicians of the age, but 
since William Chappell wrote his scholarly Popular Music of the 
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Olden Time (1855-59) we have been increasingly aware that the 
native element of English music has come, not from the foreign- 
trained professional, but from the great body of anonymous ama- 
teurs who have given us the folk music of the nation. 


Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, ‘““Henry VIII and the Eclipse of Art”: 


Students of art in England have tried to explain the relatively low 
level it reached in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as the 
effect of (a) the Black Death, (b) the Wars of the Roses, or (c) the 
dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII. The contention as 
regards the. dissolution is roughly this. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, English architecture was at its height, as shown, for 
example, by King’s College Chapel, Cambridge (1446-1515), Henry 
VII’s Chapel, Westminster (1503-18), and similar examples of late 
Perpendicular. Henry VIII’s taxation and, finally, the vandalism of 
the dissolution practically snuffed out art in England, so that to a 
great extent the tradition of painting and building was lost. 

But we must inquire if English Gothic, as it was circa 1500, could 
have progressed, even had there been no dissolution. When we speak 
of King’s College Chapel and Henry VII’s Chapel we are thinking 
chiefly of the marvelous delicacy of their fan vaulting. No one can 
deny the loveliness of that decoration. But it is lovely decoration 
for its own sake, rather than an outgrowth from sheer construction. 
It could only have proceeded toward mechanical flamboyance. And 
if we consider the exterior design of these chapels and similar build- 
ings, we feel that they are the negation of the true intention of the 
finest Gothic. Their massive structure is excessive: seemingly de- 
signed to support lofty aisles and nave, it is more than the one 
chamber embedded in it really needed. The aim of the great thir- 
teenth-century builders had been the purest economy of means 
consistent with their structural desire. By 1500 Gothic was approach- 
ing its inevitable end. The causes lay far back in a changing world 
that was outgrowing the conditions that gave birth to Gothic. 

The summit of English painting, too, had been reached in the 
thirteenth century. Its special quality of vital linear expression (as 
one might say, heraldic in conception) inevitably faded and coars- 
ened and dulled into mechanical schematization. This kind of 
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formula could not survive in an age into which had broken the new 
vision of Renaissance artists. Renaissance painting and sculpture 
awoke in classic Italy; no northern artists (save the portrait painters) 
learned how to see and express living form till they had recourse to 
Italian teaching. It was not until the mid-eighteenth century that 
British artists were able to assimilate Italian teaching. 

But the fine craftsmanship of mason and carpenter, that made 
beautiful the chapels and parish churches of the late fifteenth cen- 
tury, survived even the dissolution and flourished into the nine- 
teenth century. 


Professor Mark Eccles, “A Survey of Elizabethan Reading”: 


To understand the Elizabethan mind, we should inquire into 
Elizabethan reading as well as Elizabethan writing. What kinds of 
books were most in demand at an Elizabethan bookseller’s? Which 
particular books and writers had the widest reading public? These 
questions, so far as I know, have never been answered. 

In order to estimate the relative popularity of different works, I 
have counted the number of entries in the Short-Title Catalogue for 
all books of Elizabeth’s reign which had ten or more issues. The 
frequency of reprinting down to 1640 is the best available index to 
popular demand, though we must remember that editions varied 
in number of copies and that no figures can be given for books in 
Latin or other foreign languages imported from the Continent. Lost 
editions have been counted when they are vouched for by such a 
phrase as “‘sixteenth edition” in the earliest surviving copy of Ste- 
phen Egerton’s catechism. Many entries in the STC are mere vari- 
ants, and on the other hand some extant editions have escaped its 
net. Accordingly, this survey, based upon the STC, must be taken 
as only a sketch map, which further inquiry will make more precise. 

The Bible naturally takes first place in extant printings from 
1559 to 1640, with 270 entries of the whole and 563 of parts, includ- 
ing 400 of the Psalms, mainly for singing. The Book of Common 
Prayer follows, with 173 entries; Nowell’s catechism has 44, and 
Egerton’s 39; Littleton’s Tenures, 36; Parsons’ First Book of the 
Christian Exercise, 7 Catholic and 21 Protestant editions; The Imi- 
tation of Christ, 9 Catholic and 17 Protestant; Arthur Dent’s The 
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Plain Man’ Pathway to Heaven, 25, and his Sermon of Repentance, 
21. All these are religious works, except the legal classic, Littleton. 
Bacon’s Essays, the leader in secular literature, has 19 entries; there 
are 18 for Lily’s grammar, Ovid’s Metamorphoses in Latin and 
English, Calvin’s Institution of Christian Religion, Tusser’s Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, and Lambarde’s The Duties 
of Constables; 17 for Calvin’s catechism, Becon’s The Sick Man’ 
Salve, Lyly’s Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit, and Sidney’s Arcadia; 
and 16, each, for John Rastell’s Expositions of the Terms of the 
Laws, Openshaw’s catechism, Lyly’s Euphues and His England, 
Philip Stubbes’s A Crystal Glass for Christian Women, Henry 
Smith’s Sermons, and Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. Most of these 
books probably had other editions, no longer extant. Of the 25 
favorite works, then, which were published before the death of 
Elizabeth, 14 were religious books. 

For a fuller view of the fascinating variety of Elizabethan reading 
than the study of single books can afford, I have chosen to read par- 
ticularly those authors whose popularity is indicated by the whole 
number of entries under their names in the STC. Of the native 
English writers who have to their credit at least 20 books or reissues, 
the larger number did their main work in the reign of James I; 
here I shall name only those who first published most of their books 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Among these 50 Elizabethans, 20 were 
religious writers: a few learned divines, as Jewel, Fulke, Rainolds, 
Sutcliffe, and Hooker, but most of them preachers or writers for the 
common people, as Becon, Foxe, Nowell, Dering, Dent, Babington, 
Gifford, Norden, Udall, Parsons, Southwell, Egerton, Sutton, and 
the two most popular of all Elizabethan writers, Henry Smith (who 
has 128 entries in the STC) and William Perkins (who has 127). 
Eight were best-known for their verse, from the rhymers Church- 
yard, Elderton (counting his lost ballads), and Breton to the excel- 
lent poets Spenser, Marlowe, Daniel, Drayton, and Shakespeare. 
Six wrote popular fiction: Lyly, Sidney, Greene, Lodge, Richard 
Johnson, and Deloney (counting lost editions of his novels). Three 
were historians—Grafton, Stow, and Camden; three were primarily 
pamphleteers—Munday, Stubbes, and Nashe; and one was a musi- 
cian and writer on music—Thomas Morley (counting his First 
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Booke of Ayres, not listed in the STC but preserved at the Folger 
Library). The other nine were practical writers on various useful 
arts, as Hill and Mascall on gardening, ‘Tusser, Partridge, and Platt 
on husbandry and housewifery, Blundeville on horsemanship and 
navigation, Holyband on learning French, Lambarde on the duties 
of justices and constables, and Sir William Vaughan on health. At 
the Huntington Library I have been able to examine most of these 
writers’ works, and I hope to discuss them in a book which may serve 
to give a general view of the writings most widely read during the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

So brief a survey as this can only set up signposts pointing to direc- 
tions for further study. Each of the religious, historical, and prac- 
tical writers I have named would repay fuller exploration. Editions, 
with adequate introductions, are needed of their most important 
books, influential in their day but now difficult of access. Even the 
men of letters have seldom been approached from the point of view 
of the reading public: we should ask, for instance, what sorts of 
men and women read their books, what qualities or circumstances 
accounted for the success of one work and the failure of another, 
what judgments Elizabethan readers seem to have made of a book’s 
value for them—which is quite a different thing from its value for 


us. Louis B. Wright’s Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England 
is the first important book which has been written from the view- 
point of the Elizabethan reader. Many more remain to be written, 
and the wide collections of the Huntington Library make it an ex- 
cellent place to find the material. 


Professor Clair C. Olson: 


In listening to Mr. Simpson’s excellent discussion of the social 
significance of Tudor popular music, I was much interested to notice 
the almost complete parallel between his experience in that field 
and mine with similar music of.the fourteenth century. In both 
periods, songs and ballads were important as indicating trends of 
thought and reflecting contemporary events. As political propa- 
ganda they were dangerous enough to be feared. 

The method of investigation is much the same for the two peri- 
ods: one reads material of every kind, picking up references of every 
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sort that reveal the nature of the music and the ways in which it was 
used. The greatest difference in method arises from the paucity of 
actual popular music from the fourteenth century, so we must rely 
almost entirely upon references to it in contemporary literature and 
documents, whereas in the case of the Renaissance we have much 
of the music itself. From the fourteenth century, only the words 
have generally survived. 

Several of the same problems occur in both instances—for exam- 
ple, the question of the instrumental and vocal rendition of the 
same compositions. In the case of Renaissance music, this double 
practice is. known to have existed, because of the commonly used 
phrase, “Apt for voices or viols”; whereas, in the case of fourteenth- 
century music, such double practice is still a somewhat disputed 
point, the difference of opinion arising largely from disagreement 
as to the possibility of performing relatively complicated passages 
on the comparatively simple instruments of the period. This also 
involves the question of the extent to which instrumental technique 
had been developed. 

Another problem of especial importance in fourteenth-century 
instrumental music is the question whether contemporary manu- 
script illuminations, and carvings in wood or stone, are reliable 
evidence as to the groups in which instruments were played. The 
older standard view is that such evidence is entirely unreliable, 
because the artists did not know enough about musical matters to 
portray accurate ensembles, and perhaps did not intend to do so. 
I am convinced, however, that all illuminations and carvings can- 
not be grouped together and thus summarilv dismissed, for I have 
seen several which were undoubtedly intended to portray real life- 
situations and which show groups of instruments being played to- 
gether which would, from our point of view at least, seem to be 
logical ensembles. 

By thus comparing the social significance of popular music in the 
fourteenth century and in the Renaissance, we are made aware that 
many of the problems are identical for the two periods. The answers 
to these problems at which we are beginning to arrive with some 
assurance, suggest that we have here, again, a demonstration of the 
continuity of practice from one age to another. 
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Godfrey Davies, member of the research staff, who presided over 
the session, ‘Tuesday afternoon, on the Transition from the Eliza- 
bethan to the Stuart Period: 


Possibly chivalry is responsible for the curious fact that the only 
three ages in English history are named after women—if it is chival- 
rous to speak of the ages of women. Unfortunately, although there 
is no disagreement at all about the end of the age of Anne, many 
different opinions have been expressed as to the close of the Eliza- 
bethan and Victorian ages. Therefore, in framing the general title 
for the discussion this afternoon, the research staff was careful to 
omit dates, in order to avoid prejudicing the question in advance. 
No doubt we shall now hear facts and theories which may help us 
to make up our minds when the Elizabethan age ended. 


Dr. John Leon Lievsay, ““Irends in Tudor and Stuart Courtesy Lit- 
erature”: 


England was a perennial borrower, and what she borrowed at 
any given period was largely determined by the shifting political, 
religious, and literary relations within and between the various 
countries of Europe. In the literature of conduct, during Tudor- 
Stuart times, she passed successively under the spell of continental 


humanism, Italian virtt, and French civilité. 

In England, as on the Continent, during the early Tudor period 
conduct literature was almost wholly dominated by such humanists 
as Erasmus, Vives, Budé, More, and Melanchthon. Neo-Latin and 
translations from it were the rule. From the middle of the sixteenth 
century to the beginning of the seventeenth, Italian courtesy litera- 
ture swamped all competition. Earlier works had leaned heavily on 
the classics. From 1560 to 1580 the emphasis remained on broad 
moral considerations, the content tended to be inclusive, the form 
that of discorsi or dialoghi reflecting the moral treatises of Plutarch 
and Seneca. From 1580 to 1625, the number of works decreased, and 
Italy ceased to be the dominating influence in courtesy writing, 
either in France or in England. This falling off was accompanied 
by a narrowing of interest to, chiefly, the duello and the point of 
honor. French courtesy literature to 1550 was mainly an admixture 
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of humanist theory and the medieval chivalric code. But from the 
middle of the century to very near the end, Spanish and Italian ideas 
of conduct were enormously effective with the French. From 1560 
to 1600 the French were extremely busied in translating from the 
Italians; and from about 1580 to 1630 the English were equally busy 
translating from the French. With the rise of the salons, after the 
turn of the century, and the spread of the idea of honnéteté, France 
gradually assumed a dominant role in the literature of conduct. 
English courtesy literature between Elyot’s Governour (1531) and 
Brathwaite’s English Gentleman (1630) and English Gentlewoman 
(1631), responded to these changes in form, content, temper, em- 
phasis. 

One obvious change in form from the sixteenth to the seven- 
teenth century was the almost total eclipse of the dialogue. There 
arose, moreover, about 1600, three forms of writing new to the Eng- 
lish—all reacting upon courtesy literature. These were the essay, the 
“character, and the formal satire. Before the new popularity of 
satire and character, Rich’s Faultes Faults, and nothing else but 
Faultes (1606) and Roome for a Gentleman (1609) and Lupton’s 
London and the Countrey Carbonadoed (1632) could hardly have 
assumed the form they did. Nor could Fuller’s The Holy State and 
the Profane State (1642) have been written in the sixteenth century. 
Another form of literature which corresponds closely to the courtesy 
book is the emblem book. The significance of these ubiquitous man- 
uals can hardly be overstressed. Combining as they did emblematic 
pictures and moralized explanations, they spoke effectively to an 
audience that would have remained untouched by the philosophic 
gravity of The Governour or the polished elegance of The Courtier. 
There is much to suggest that the pronounced religious tone of 
Brathwaite’s courtesy books may derive in part from this source. 
Other courtesy-book writers also deeply interested in emblems were 
La Perriére, Guazzo, and Peacham. 

From another point of view, the courtesy books read by English- 
men during the Tudor-Stuart period may be said to have passed 
through three overlapping stages. The earliest ideal was that of 
the knight, noble, or courtier. With books of this class the common- 
alty had little to do: they were written largely by, and entirely for, 
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the aristocracy. Here belong The Governour, The Courtier, Hum- 
phrey’s The Nobles (1563), Spenser’s The Faerie Queene (1590-96), 
and, belatedly, Cleland’s ignominious aping of James I’s Basilikon 
Doron (1599), The Institution of a Young Noble Man (1607). In the 
main, the aristocratic strain may be said to have collapsed with the 
death of Sidney. The succeeding phase was centered on the concep- 
tion of “the complete gentleman,’ reflected in books, produced by 
and for the common citizen—or at least such as were little concerned 
with court or nobility—in which the rising middle class became 
articulate in a bewildering diversity of directions. Inclusive exem- 
plars of the class are Bryskett’s Discourse of Civill Life (1606; written 
21582), Pettie and Young’s Civile Conversation (1581-86; translated 
from Guazzo), Vaughan’s The Golden Grove (1600), and Peacham’s 
The Compleat Gentleman (1622). Peripheral to these is a vast num- 
ber of books, of lesser scope, on a wide range of interests. Normally, 
such books assume that a man’s “gentility” consists rather in his 
“virtue” than in his birth—in what he does rather than in what he 
may boast himself to be; and, further, that his primary function is 
to make himself a useful citizen rather than a mere ornament. The 
graver spirits of the time censure ambitious social climbing as sub- 
versive of the established order of society; and they condemn idle- 
ness. After the accession of Charles I the English ideal was further 
modified. The “complete gentleman” now became the “Christian 
gentleman’’—a change for which Puritanism cannot be held entirely 
responsible. An omnipresent pall of piety blankets him from dedi- 
catory epistle to errata. The type is represented in England in the 
1620’s and 1630's by translations of such works as Du Refuge’s A 
Treatise of the Court (translated 1622), Faret’s The Honest Man 
(1632), Caussin’s The Holy Court (1634), Richelieu’s Emblema 
Animae (1635), Camus’ Admirable Events ...and Moral Relations 
(1639), and Du Bosc’s The Compleat Woman (1639). English paral- 
lels are Fiston’s The Schoole of Gaod Manners (1629), with model 
prayers at the end, Brathwaite’s English Gentleman, English Gen- 
tlewoman, and Turtle’s Triumph (1641), Ellis’ The Gentile Sinner 
(1660), and Allestree’s Whole Duty of Man (1658) and The Gentle- 
man’s Calling (1660). 

We may now examine some special emphases in English courtesy 
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literature through these years of transition. Allusion has already 
been made to the contrasting ideals of personal perfection, in early 
Italian treatises, and of service to the commonwealth, in the English. 
Again, the Italians made much of the art of love. Such Englishmen 
as Lyly, Greene, Spenser, and Burton do stress this theme; but in 
works more strictly of the courtesy pattern the topic is not treated 
so fully in England as in Italy. The art of war, and the science of 
arms, likewise, are less stressed than in Italian books. During the 
1580’s and 1590’s English courtesy writing shows the influence of 
French treatises of “policy” —works either produced by French Prot- 
estants or growing out of the religio-political turmoil in France. 
Here may be named De Mornay’s Vindiciae contra Tyrannos (1579) 
and translations of La Primaudaye’s French Academy (1586), Gen- 
tillet’s Contre-Machiavel (1576; translated 1602), Coignet’s Poll- 
tique Discourse (1586), Hurault’s Politicke, Moral, and Martial Dis- 
courses (1595), and, later, Knolles’s translation of Bodin’s The Six 
Bookes of a Commonweale (1606). Back of all these must be counted 
the enormously influential Institution of the Christian Religion 
(1561) of Calvin. After 1603, for various reasons, there was more 
emphasis on “official” nobility secured through the grant or pur- 
chase of a coat of arms. The English treatises also advocated the 
study of law. As a final special interest among English courtesy writ- 
ings may be noted a lively interest in women—a controversial sub- 
ject productive of an enormous literature. 

I come now to my real subject, the paramount importance of 
Guazzo’s Civile Conversation among courtesy books of this tran- 
sition period. Castiglione’s considerable popularity in England 
(though never so great as in France) extends from 1561 down into 
the nineties. But the cold facts are that from 1574 to 1650 Guazzo’s 
work can show fifty (or more) issues or editions as compared with 
thirty-six of Castiglione’s, and can show thirteen (or more) places 
of publication as compared with ten for The Courtier; that, more- 
over, there was not a single edition of The Courtier between 1619 
and 1663. 

Without rehearsing the content of the Civile Conversation, what, 
in summary, were its characteristics most likely to appeal to English- 
men from 1580 to 1630? First, between The Courtier and the Civile 
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Conversation there was a great gulf fixed—the Council of Trent. 
Castiglione’s book was the work of a courtier and noble, written 
for other courtiers and nobles; its morality, the morality of I/ Prin- 
cipe. The Civile Conversation was written by a private gentleman 
of slightly Puritan inclination and of marked dislike for the super- 
ficiality of the courtier’s life. It was directed to common men, its 
morality keyed to the best aspirations of the Counter Reformation. 
It was farced with homely practical observation, proverbs, and amus- 
ing facezie. It gave directions on virtually every detail of the normal 
conduct of life. Further, it was an important intermediary between 
Plutarch and the Elizabethans. Again, as Dr. Lee Ustick points out, 
the popularity of Seneca in seventeenth-century books on the gen- 
tleman was very great, and, especially in view of Guazzo’s heavy 
infusion of Senecan stoicism in the Civile Conversation, may well 
have enhanced the appeal of his book to Tudor-Stuart readers. But, 
above all, the Civile Conversation was important as a medium for 
giving the untraveled an authentic and interesting view of contem- 
porary Italian manners. 

In conclusion, I should like to indicate that Guazzo’s influence 
on English authors was particularly strong upon: (1) proverb litera- 
ture; (2) the jestbooks and other collections of wit; (3) discussions 


of women, love, and marriage; (4) the diffusion of Plutarch; (5) the 
use of Italian manners by the playwrights and others; (6) conversa- 
tion in its narrower sense; and (7) games played at social gatherings. 


Professor Hoyt H. Hudson, ““The Transition in Poetry”: 


In poetry the transition was effected before the death of Eliza- 
beth. The years 1590 and 1591 saw the publication of Sidney's 
Arcadia and Astrophel and Stella and Spenser’s Faerie Queene, I-III, 
representing the work of the preceding decade, thoroughly and con- 
summately Elizabethan. But, except for the sonneteers (and the 
sonnet craze reached its height in 1595) and some Spenserian poets 
(such as Fairfax in his translation of Tasso, 1600), the new poets of 
the 1590's represent a new kind of poetry. Colin Clouts Come Home 
Again, with Astrophel and the other elegies on Sidney, published 
in 1595, is the swan song of Elizabethan poetry. 

Some characteristics of the new poetry are rationalism (of which 
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the new scientific interest is the animating force), skepticism, and 
cynicism. Psychological and erotic realism and a new intellectual- 
ism (a passion for knowledge and thought as such) are related phe- 
nomena. Stoicism, nurtured by an increasing interest in Seneca 
(abetted by the contemporary work of Lipsius), tempers more and 
more of the poetry after 1595, until we actually get the Senecan 
style in poetry, as in the later work of Daniel, in that of Fulke Gre- 
ville, and that of Jonson. 

Events in the world of politics and affairs contributed to the 
new mood. Among these may be mentioned the unsuccessful mili- 
tary expeditions to France, 1590-91, the constant threat of Spanish 
‘ aggression, troubles in Ireland, the aging of the Queen, the death 
of Burleigh, Essex’ fiasco in Ireland, and his revolt and execution. 
The Marprelate controversy had emphasized the deepening schism 
in the church, and Puritan criticism became still more cogent and 
divisive throughout the decade. Quarrels agitated the literary world, 
as noted by Guilpin in the first epigram of Skialetheia (1598). 

The most important precursors and exemplars of the new poetry 
were Ralegh, Donne, Chapman, Greville, and Sir John Davies. 
Daniel is also an exemplary figure, as a comparison of Delia (1592) 
with Musophilus (1599) and other later poems will show. The dif- 
ficulty of dating the poems in Caelica makes it impossible to know 
how early Greville was writing in the changed mode, but evidently 
he was among the first. Chapman is the most important of all as a 
public influence (since Donne’s early work had only manuscript 
circulation), for in his Shadow of Night (1594) and Ovid’ Banquet 
of Sense (1595), with their prefatory letters, he furnished a fragmen- 
tary aesthetic for the new poetry. He stresses the passionate delight 
accompanying knowledge and thought, the esoteric nature of good 
poetry, conscious obscurity, and the necessity for using recondite 
materials. Instead of imagination he makes a searching and curious 
cognition the basis of poetical creation. Davies satirized the sonnet 
makers, pioneered in the epigram, and, in Nosce Teipsum (1599), 
wrote a successful poem embodying the psychological knowledge 
of the time, cast in the form of a disputation, using ratiocination 
throughout. He did not go along with Chapman in the matter of 
obscurity. 
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Many other topics should be mentioned, particularly the wave 
of satire at the end of the century. In Marston we have, at its purest, 
the cynicism already mentioned. Hall wrote characters as well as 
satires. Melancholy and the humors became pervasive. Montaigne 
was a fountain of skepticism. Ben Jonson avoided extremes, yet 
illustrates, either in poems or plays, most of the characteristics men- 
tioned. Ballasted by classical knowledge, taste, and temper, he held 
the middle of the way, but he was never an Elizabethan writer. 


Professor Ernest A. Strathmann, “Ralegh as a Transition Figure”: 


Sir Walter Ralegh was a man of such diverse interests and activi- 
ties that it would be idle to attempt in a brief time a survey of all 
of them under our title, “Ralegh as a Transition Figure’ It would 
be possible, for example, to consider Ralegh as a politician, as a 
promoter, or as a poet. Mr. Hudson has very rightly included him 
in a group of transition poets: his verse looks backward to the poetry 
of Wyatt, Dyer, and Breton, and at the same time parallels or antici- 
pates the work of poets writing at the turn of the century. 

For this afternoon’s discussion I have elected to consider only 
that aspect of Ralegh’s work which best illustrates its transitional 
quality—that is, his connection with the development of the new 
learning, vigorous in the latter part of the sixteenth century and 
increasingly dominant in the seventeenth century. My description 
of Ralegh’s place in that movement includes, first, illustrations of 
his active participation, and second, his function as a transmitter— 
or, if you will, a popularizer—of some of the attitudes associated 
with the new science. 

As a writer Ralegh is independent rather than original. An ama- 
teur scholar, he is willing to weigh his authorities against each other 
and against the conclusions of his reason and of his own hard ex- 
perience. When he arrives at a conclusion, he may, quite cheer- 
fully, present it in a verbatim acceptance of an approved source. 
His method rejects docile acceptance of any human authority—the 
church fathers not excepted. Only Scripture is unchallenged, even 
when it presents statements that on other authority would be be- 
yond belief. Ralegh’s most uncompromising declarations of inde- 
pendence are directed, in vivid and colorful language, against the 
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authority of Aristotle. “But for my selfe;’ he writes, “I shall neuer 
bee perswaded, that GOD hath shut vp all light of Learning within 
the lanthorne of Aristotles braines:’ By the “whole Philosophie of 
nature” he does not mean the “brablings of the Aristotelians.’ These 
statements, and many like them in the History of the World, appear 
in print nine years later than like remarks by Sir Francis Bacon, 
who has long since lost his eminence as the archrebel of the new 
philosophy. But there is evidence enough that opinions published 
by Ralegh in 1614 were held no less vigorously two decades earlier. 

If we turn from Ralegh’s theoretical attack on traditional learning 
and from his appeal to reason “in euery question of Nature and 
finite power,’ to his positive contributions to the new learning, the 
results are unimportant. We know that he dabbled in experiments, 
acquired a reputation for some skill in the concoction of healing 
potions, and had a keen eye for the practical and scientific exploita- 
tion of the discoveries of the New World. But his chief accomplish- 
ments are vicarious, as one of the patrons of Thomas Harriot. Bacon 
lists Northumberland, Ralegh, “and therefore Harriot” as potential 
experimenters in the systematic development of knowledge; “‘and 
therefore Harriot” reflects significantly the relation of the scientist 
to the patrons named with him. Another illustrative link between 
Ralegh and the forerunners of experimental science may be found 
in John Hester’s dedication to him of a translation of Paracelsus’ 
A Hundred and Foureteene Experiments (1596). The book concerns 
experiments of a kind which Ralegh himself engaged in, and the 
language of the dedication is in harmony with Ralegh’s own state- 
ments on the nature and limits of learning. 

Even if these few illustrations of Ralegh’s opinions and activities 
were expanded to complete inclusiveness, we should still find him 
a relatively minor figure in the development of the new learning. 
He does his greatest work, not as an innovator, but as a transmitter 
of knowledge, and it is in this function that he chiefly merits study 
as a transitional figure. The History of the World, with its medley of 
learning derived from biblical commentaries, Hebrew and pagan 
traditions, Christian and secular history, fantastic legend and hard 
experience, was read throughout the seventeenth century, in Eng- 
land and America, not merely as history but as an encyclopedia and 
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as a commentary on life. The book did not become out of date for 
more than a hundred years. The fact has a double significance: on 
the one hand, the eclecticism of a period of change kept alive an 
interest in traditional learning; on the other hand, Ralegh’s point 
of view is sufficiently modern to recommend him to several genera- 
tions of readers who, like readers in all times, liked to think of 
themselves as up to the minute. Two of the many allusions to Ralegh 
in the half century following his death will illustrate the point. An 
indication of the continuing interest in the content of the History 
is Edward Stillingfleet’s citation of “that judicious Historian Sir 
W. Rawleigh” as an authority on the Flood, on the practicability 
of getting the animals into the Ark, and on chronology after the 
time of Noah. To such an end had come the “atheist” of the 1590's; 
and his fellow, Harriot, is called upon, also by the future bishop, 
to give testimony on the religion of the Indians. On the other hand, 
Francis Osborne underlines for us the second cause of the continu- 
ing interest in Ralegh when he calls him “the first (as I have heard) 
that ventured to tack about, and sail aloof from the beaten track of 
the Schools’ This statement, with the circumstantial details that fol- 
low it, is of very dubious accuracy; what is important is that Osborne 
apparently believed it. 

The conclusion to which these remarks lead is, I think, apparent 
enough. The observation made recently by Mr. Stapleton, that 
Ralegh’s political writings have the value of a weather vane, applies 
no less to Ralegh’s writings in other fields. Under Elizabeth, Ralegh 
led an active life, with interests ranging from the nature of God 
and the soul to the economic and political benefits of colonization. 
Under James, except for two brief periods, he led a life of enforced 
leisure and contemplation. Fully aware of the developments of his 
age, he presents in his writings a medley of old “facts” and new 
attitudes that warrants a study of him as a transitional figure. 


Louis B. Wright, member of the research staff, who presided over 
the session, Wednesday morning, on the Early Stuarts: 


At this closing session, I should like to express the permanent 
staff’s appreciation of your help in making the research conference 
a success. 
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We have wanted to make it useful. We have wanted to bring to- 
gether scholars whose community of interests would promote a 
profitable exchange of ideas. 

The Huntington Library has a definite concept of the place a rare- 
book library ought to assume in the community of learning. It is 
not enough to be a static repository of books, however rare, or beau- 
tiful, or valuable they may be. We believe that a library like this 
ought to make a positive contribution to learning and that it ought 
to assume its share of responsibility for preserving and interpreting 
the records of our civilization. To that end, we have developed a 
research program which fosters investigations into the history of 
English and American civilization. We have subsidized worth-while 
projects and published the results, and we want to encourage sound 
scholarship in every way within our capacities. 

We are not complacent about our accomplishments. A great deal 
remains to be done. And we need the help and suggestions that you 
can give. For example, we have been able to develop the reference 
collections rapidly because we have sought the advice and sugges- 
tions of readers who have used our material. We hope you will make 
any suggestions that you believe might render us a more effective 
research institution. . 

One of the greatest benefits that I, a student of literature, have had 
at the Huntington Library is the opportunity of close association 
with colleagues in other fields. If we have any contribution to make 
to the philosophy of research, it is a greater awareness of the mutual 
relationship existing between the various aspects of culture in a 
given period. The recognition of the complexities of cultural his- 
tory, and the solution of some of its problems, are facilitated by the 
exchange of information among colleagues who seem always inter- 
ested in what the other man is trying to do. 


Professor Edwin FE Gay, “Economic Depressions, 1603-60”: 


There are three types of economic fluctuations, which are well 
recognized, and a fourth which is conjectural. The first are seasonal, 
occurring within the year, and the latest research on seasonals in- 
dicates that they seem to have cumulative influence upon the next 
larger group—that is, the business cycle. Since the middle of the 
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nineteenth century, and especially during the past quarter century, 
the business cycle has received most attention by students. It may 
be defined, roughly and rather artificially, as any major swing of 
prices and economic activity coming within the limits of a decade. 
But business cycles vary greatly in time and magnitude. Everybody 
since our recent experience is fairly well acquainted with the depres- 
sion period of a business cycle. Running from the height of business 
activity and prosperity, with ample investment in new enterprise, 
large returns, full employment, there comes, usually suddenly, a 
break. That break is generally followed by a longish depression. The 
curve both upward and downward is a saw-tooth line. It may be 
halted for a while and then rise or drop again. Not all business 
activities go up or down at the same time. But the top and the bot- 
tom points can be determined within fairly close limits. 

There is another economic fluctuation, about which not so much 
research has been done—the so-called secular trend. Not only price 
movements but volume of production and numerous other eco- 
nomic changes alter in long swings, usually of two or three decades 
in length. There is also some basis for the conjecture that there may 
be still longer secular swings, which may run through some cen- 
turies of gradual but fundamental changes in institutions and the 
ideas underlying the institutions. The business cycle and the secular 
trends are differentiated in other ways than by length. Despite the 
efforts of a number of investigators to emphasize the money factor 
in the business cycle, it seems clear that the volume of money supply 
plays a larger part in the movement of the secular swing. This swing 
coincides very closely with facts in regard to the increase and de- 
crease in the total money supply. There is a down swing following 
the close of the Napoleonic period. ‘There is a rise from the close 
of the forties, coinciding with the increase in the production of gold 
in California and Australia, lasting in England till 1866 and in the 
United States till 1873. From these dates the long downward move- 
ment of prices continues until the middle of the nineties. Thence- 
forward, the movement is upward to the time of the Great War. One 
of the chief factors in these swings seems clearly the rate of increase 
or decrease of the total available monetary supply. 

The longest swing of which we have historical record was the great 
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movement in prices of the sixteenth century, closely related to the 
inflow of precious metals from Spanish America. This swing lasted 
from the second or third decade of the century, with saw-tooth move- 
ments upward, until the close of the century, in Spain (and probably 
in Italy), and to the middle of the seventeenth century, in Germany 
and England. It is marked by a rapid and considerable rise of the 
general scale of prices, till it levels off by the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when it has reached its high point and goes down, 
gradually. 

The cyclical movements within this long swing (measured by 
prices, and not by production, for we have no series of statistical 
facts for other business activity) look, at first sight, like the modern 
business cycle. But the leading scholar in this field, Wesley Mitchell, 
rejects them as true business cycles and calls them ‘“‘random pertur- 
bations”’; the course is broken, here and there, by plagues, famines, 
or war, and other outside disturbances, which so predominate up to 
1763 that it is impossible to deal with them as with modern cyclical 
fluctuations. So far as I know, the only person who has tried to make 
a careful listing of these fluctuations is the authority upon whom 
Mitchell depends, W. R. Scott, whose study of joint-stock companies 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to 1720, is regarded as an authori- 
tative work. For the presentation of the main facts concerning the 
joint-stock companies, that is true. But his interpretative statements 
must be carefully scrutinized. He presents what he calls the years of 
crisis from 1558 to 1720. As I study his analysis I am reminded of 
the cartographers of the sixteenth century who tried to map the 
world as they knew it. The general picture of the continents is 
roughly made, but many of the details are lacking or untrue. Scott’s 
interpretations, and sometimes his facts, are erroneous. Periods of 
high agricultural prices he calls “famines:’ A plague in which 1,000 
died is equated with the plagues in which 30,000 or 60,000 died. 
Contradictions between the list at the close of Volume I and the 
preceding text are not infrequent. For instance, in the list, Scott 
enters the years 1682-90 as poor years, but he notes that within this 
period the foreign trade is fairly prosperous, and (p. 315) he calls 
1688 “the culmination of the good times:’ After the depression years 
1704-8, marked as exceptionally severe, there came, according to 
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the list, a few months of prosperity, but in the text (p. 468) 1709 is 
described as ‘‘the height of a relatively good period.’ Scott lists the 
plague as a factor in the marked depression of 1620—25—one of the 
instances of “random perturbations” which caused Mitchell to re- 
ject the whole series as outside the history of business cycles. But, 
in fact, the plague followed the depression by several years. Scott 
himself (on p. 186) says, “In spite of the plague in 1625, trade in 
that year began to improve,’ and the depression was “at an end’ 
In the absence of quantitative evidence, contemporary statements of 
“poor trade” must be carefully examined. These run all the way 
from rhetorical complaints, made for the purpose of influencing 
the government toward favorable action for some particular locality 
or interest, to complaints true only of one locality or one industry, or 
to outcries from so many and so diverse sources that a general depres- 
sion is clearly evidenced. 

I have examined Scott’s list with reference to the finding, for the 
nineteenth century, that on the long upward trends the shorter busi- 
ness cycles show more good than bad years, and vice versa. In 1558- 
1603, with a rapid upward movement of prices, there were, according 
to Scott, 16 good years and 29 poor, disagreeing with the general 
theory. In 1601-39, there were 25 good, 13 poor; for the whole 
period, 1558-1639, 41 good and 32 poor. In 1640-99 there were 20 
good, 33 poor (plus 6 years undescribed), and in 1700-1720 there 
were g good, 12 poor. The totals, for 1640-1720, of 29 good and 
45 poor conform to the expectation of a majority of poor years in 
a long downward trend. But the results for the period 1558-1639, 
when the secular trend of prices was markedly upward, do not con- 
form. The poor years outbalance the good, especially from 1558 to 
1603. The contemporary complaints may in some instances have 
been misleading, but there can be no doubt that Elizabeth’s reign 
was afflicted with a great many poor years. She started with a severe 
depression and a small treasury. Indeed, her foreign policy was 
largely dictated by her depleted resources. England was financially 
dependent on Antwerp, the banking center of Europe, until the 
great crisis of 1565—a crisis which had repercussions over the Con- 
tinent. England managed to free herself from dependence on for- 
eign banking resources, and she apparently enjoyed a full decade of 
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prosperity, from 1575 to 1585. But then followed a longer period 
of depression, studded with dark years, from 1586 to 1603. The 
reign of James I and the earlier years of Charles I (to the outbreak 
of the Civil War) were predominantly years of good trade and in- 
creasing wealth, but they were broken by the serious depression of 
1620-24 and the poor years from 1637 to 1640. In 1640 the King’s 
seizure of the bullion deposited in the mint, and the consequent 
bankruptcies, led to an increase in the practice of depositing gold 
with the goldsmiths—the beginning of banking. But the Civil War 
was a major “random perturbation,’ which needs study with more 
detail and more care. There were sufficient causes of general distress, 
such as the depredations of the troops on both sides, the heavy taxa- 
tion, the cutting off of domestic and foreign trade; but the depres- 
sion seems not to have been uniform or continuous. Some areas were 
less troubled than others, and there were ups and downs—for in- 
stance, there was a revival in 1645-46. After about 1650 complaints 
dropped off. Despite the interruptions of the Dutch and Spanish 
wars, domestic trade may be said to have enjoyed a period of rising 
prosperity. Notwithstanding some agricultural distress, rents were 
rising and land speculation was rife, followed by the depression from 
1658 to 1660. Prosperity returned with the Restoration, but then 
came a break, in agricultural rents by 1663 and in trade by 1664, 
which inaugurated a decade of nearly unbroken disaster. 

The economic prosperity of James I and of Charles I to 1640 fos- 
tered the rise of the agricultural and trading middle class. How does 
it happen, then, that most American historians ascribe the emigra- 
tion to America, beginning in this period, to the economic distress 
of England? The depresson of 1619-24 may have played a minor 
part, but chiefly we must look, so far as economic factors are con- 
cerned, to other causes than business cycles. The long secular trend 
of prices had social effects on the relations of classes. While the yeo- 
man class as a whole, as well as the trades, benefited, the smaller ten- 
ant farms were being consolidated and the smaller tenants pressed 
down. Concurrently, the lesser landlords were suffering from a large 
prevalence of fixed rents at a time of rising prices and higher stand- 
ards of living. So men like Winthrop, leaving impoverished estates, 
joined with the poorer yeoman and artificers, under the influence 
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of religious dissent, the lure of adventure, and colonial propaganda, 
to settle the lands beyond the sea. 

Modern studies of the business cycle are largely concerned with 
its causes. Research in the history of business fluctuations before the 
nineteenth century, because of the lack of adequate quantitative 
evidence, will probably contribute little to the quest for causes. But 
a detailed study of the cause and character of the earlier fluctuations 
should show that the “random perturbations” do not, after all, play 
a much more decisive part then than now. We may, therefore, con- 
siderably brighten the history of the “business cycles,’ and thereby 
give new emphasis to the long-persisting factors of causation. 

But, in any case, such a study of economic fluctuations is required 
for the understanding, not merely of economic history, but of po- 
litical and social changes, and even of literary and artistic activities. 


William Haller, “Milton and the Levellers”: 


Milton’s appointment in March, 1649, as Secretary for Foreign 
‘Tongues to the Council of State prompts us to inquire what was his 
relation, in fact and in his own conception, to the Puritan revolu- 
tionary state. There is no evidence that his role was a conspicuous 
or influential one in contemporary eyes. He had supported the argu- 
ment of his tracts against the bishops by an account of the English 
Reformation and a vision of a humanistic utopia as its destined con- 
summation. He had written a treatise on love and marriage, carrying 
Puritan doctrine to its logical extreme in divorce.* He had written 
an oration on freedom of the press. He had undertaken a system of 
divinity whose purpose was to make Scripture square with reason. 
He had undertaken a history of Britain from the beginning to his 
own time. That is, he conceived himself, in the true Renaissance 
spirit, as scholar-orator-theologian-historian-poet. He believed that 
a rational God had created an intelligible universe governed by law 
revealed to reason in his word and in his works. It was the function 
of the teacher and man of learning to instruct the ruler, conceived 
by Milton sometimes as a senate, sometimes as a prince. This func- 
tion Milton took upon himself, arguing always for a secular society 
without an established church or clergy, for toleration, for a govern- 


* See below, p. 270-72. 
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ment according to law and for law according to reason. The first 
significant task, of which we have record, assigned to him by the 
Council of State was to reply to The Second Part of Englands New 
Chains Discovered, a Leveller pamphlet. On March 28, 1649, John 
Lilburne and three other Levellers were arrested and brought be- 
fore the Council under suspicion of being responsible for the work. 
They refused to answer questions and demanded to be set free, or 
legally charged and tried for whatever offense might be laid against 
them. They were, in fact, the leaders of a well-organized popular 
political party with a definite political program, including practi- 
cally all the reforms that Milton advocated but, in addition, a written 
constitution, or agreement of the people, providing for a democratic 
representative government under a House of Commons, annually 
elected by approximately universal manhood suffrage. They also 
demanded reforms of economic grievances of which Milton was 
oblivious. He did not reply to the Levellers, and there is no allusion 
to them in anything he wrote. His silence was probably the result 
of choice. He and the Levellers were agreed in seeking a state which 
should incorporate in its constitutional frame a regularly recognized 
organ for the expression of opinion, complaint, criticism, and op- 
position. The difference between them was chiefly that Milton 
conceived the proper organ to be the Renaissance scholar-historian- 
orator-poet, addressing himself to the wise senate or prince, and that 
Lilburne and the Levellers conceived it to be the popular political 
party organization, such as they had themselves devised. The specific 
reforms which they saw as the proper objectives of political suasion 
or action were, except for Milton’s ignoring economic questions, 
substantially the same. 


Godfrey Davies, ‘Causes of the Restoration”: 


The English Restoration of 1660 took place because too many 
people wanted to restore the monarchy and too few wished to re- 
tain the republic. The “good old cause” found but a handful of 
defenders because the republicans had failed to reconcile their orig- 
inal enemies, the royalists, and had alienated many of their original 
supporters, the parliamentarians. 

Oliver Cromwell had dreamed of a healing policy to unite all Eng- 
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lishmen in support of the Protectorate, but soon found that the 
royalists held themselves aloof from their conquerors. The Presby- 
terians had broken with the Independents in 1647 and joined the 
royalists in the second Civil War. The allies were defeated in 1648, 
as they were in 1659 (Booth’s insurrection). ‘The New Model army 
was invincible so long as it remained united. Cromwell had kept the 
army together in the face of the foe, but it was divided against itself 
on nearly all the great issues of the day. After his death the aim of 
the royalists and Presbyterians was to create divided interests, not 
only between the higher and lower officers but also between the 
officers and the men and even between the army in England and the 
army in Scotland. They made London almost solidly hostile to mili- 
tary rule, and the capital was so powerful that its adherence to the 
cause of monarchy was practically decisive. 

In 1640, as at many other times, there was in England a kind of 
central party, without definite convictions about forms of govern- 
ment or theological creeds, which oscillated from side to side accord- 
ing to the attraction each side alternately exercised. At the begin- 
ning of the Civil War the enthusiasm of Puritanism, general fear of 
Roman Catholicism, and the high hopes for a new heaven and a new 
earth tended to make the moderate man gravitate to the parliamen- 
tary camp. By 1660 he was probably very decidedly in the royalist 
camp. He felt disillusioned because the grievances he had hoped to 
get redressed at the dawn of the Puritan Revolution were still un- 
relieved toward the close, and new burdens, such as the hated excise 
and taxation thrice as heavy as before, had been added. Also, he had 
made up his mind that he definitely disliked Puritanism and its 
inquisitorial morality. The attempts to change his daily habits and 
to punish his vices as if they had been the gravest crimes, by 1660 
made the indifferent man of 1640 an active enemy of the godly party. 

The republican party was badly split almost from its birth. By 
1649 the Levellers had been alienated and crushed, though their 
doctrines lived on, even if rather inarticulate during the Protector- 
ate, and influenced events in 1659. The Fifth Monarchy Men and 
the more fanatical sectaries and those who believed with Milton 
that Christ’s teaching found its fullest expression in a free common- 
wealth, denounced or ceased to defend the Protectorate. 
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When Cromwell and the army turned out the remnant of the 
Long Parliament—the Rump—in 1653, he made a permanent break 
between the military and the civilian supporters of the republic. 
Though events compelled both sections to work together in 1659, 
they could not agree about the fundamentals of the constitution, 
and, after a few months, the army leaders once again expelled the 
Rump they had recalled. Then divisions among the leaders of the 
army were revealed and Monck and the army in Scotland, and Coote 
and others and the army in Ireland, supported the Rump against the 
English army leaders. Meanwhile, an intense propaganda had con- 
vinced the.rank and file of the English army of their own unpopu- 
larity and the selfishness of their leaders. When they refused to fight 
to prevent Monck’s march on London, the game was up. That the 
number of people still wanting a republic in 1660 was negligible is 
proved by Lambert’s failure to rally more than a few adherents in 
his effort to oppose the Restoration by force of arms and by their 
surrendering without striking a blow. 





Research at the Huntington Library 


NVESTIGATIONS listed by readers in the Huntington Library from 
I July 1, 1940, to September 30, 1941, reveal a wide range of inter- 
ests in the history of English and American civilization. The number 
of readers is far too large to permit the publication of all their names 
and subjects of investigation, but a descriptive statement of some of 
the research undertaken is given below. ‘Two considerations have 
determined the selections given—the originality and significance of 
the subject, and the time spent by the reader on the Library’s collec- 
tions. Definite information could not be given about some investi- 
gations because readers did not leave a record of the specific topics 
studied. The work of permanent and temporary members of the 
research staff is described in the Annual Report and is not men- 
tioned in the classified list, given below, of readers and their sub- 
jects of research. 


The History and Literature of the English Renaissance 


Tempe E. Allison, San Bernardino Junior College: the heroine in 
Renaissance drama 

John W. Ashton, University of Kansas: Elizabethan scholarship and 
learning 

Nellie S. Aurner, University of Iowa: Spanish romances in Eliza- 
bethan translations 

Edythe N. Backus, Monrovia, California: a bibliography of printed 
music in the Huntington Library 

Wallace A. Bacon, Alfred H. Lloyd Postdoctoral Fellow, University 
of Michigan: Shakespeare’s dramatic romances, particularly in 
relation to English interest in the Greek romances 

Elmer C. Beller, Princeton University: political theory and practice, 
1649-60 

Josephine Waters Bennett, Evanston, Illinois: side lights on Spen- 
ser; evolution of the Faerie Queene 

William H. Bond, Frederick Sheldon Fellow, Harvard University: 
bibliography of Renaissance literature; Sir Philip Sidney 

Daniel Boughner, Northwestern University: the braggart soldier in 
Elizabethan drama 


[ 202 ] 
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Dorothy H. Bruce, Stanford University: Barnabe Rich and Renais- 
sance fiction 

Lily Bess Campbell, University of California at Los Angeles: text 
of the Mirror for Magistrates; sources of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays 

Fritz Caspari, Scripps College: sixteenth-century political theory 
and history 

Mildred G. Christian, Sophie Newcomb College: biography of 
Thomas Middleton 

Cornelia C. Coulter, Mount Holyoke College: Boccaccio’s classical 
scholarship 

Hardin Craig, Jr., California Institute of Technology: religious his- 
tory of the sixteenth century 

Tom M. Cranfill, Harvard University: Barnabe Rich’s literary career 

Hugh G. Dick, University of California at Los Angeles: the history 
of Elizabethan science and pseudo science: the plays of William 
Percy 

Madeleine K. Doran, University of Wisconsin: Shakespearean tex- 
tual studies 

Edgar H. Duncan, Vanderbilt University: Neoplatonism in the Ren- 
aissance . 


French R. Fogle, Cutting Fellow, Columbia University: the back- 


ground of Milton’s treatise on Christian doctrine 

Walter G. Friedrich, Valparaiso University: relations of Sir Philip 
Sidney and Edmund Spenser 

Dorothy J. Gardner, University of California: contribution of ro- 
mances to seventeenth-century English tragicomedy 

Robert M. Gorrell, Deep Springs, California: broadside ballads and 
popular drama in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

Paul H. Hardacre, University of California at Los Angeles: the Eng- 
lish Civil War in Yorkshire 

Grace E. Hawk, Wellesley College: Spanish influences on English 
literature, 1603-40 

A. A. Hays, Presbyterian Theological Seminary: religious history 
of the Cromwellian period 

Ray Heffner, University of Washington: studies in the life of Ed- 
mund Spenser and of William Warner 
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Everett B. Helm, Longy School of Music, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: English music of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

Virgil B. Heltzel, Northwestern University: literary patronage in 
the sixteenth century 

Karl J. Holzknecht, New York University: prose of the Tudor period; 
Martin Marprelate tracts 

William A. Jackson, Widener Library, Harvard University: studies 
in Renaissance bibliography 

Francis R. Johnson, Stanford University: popular works on physical 
and mathematical science 

Stanley Johnson, Northwestern University: literary relations of the 
Sidney family 

Richard E Jones, Washington University: the Renaissance attitude 
toward the English language 

A. C. Judson, Indiana University: studies in the life of Edmund 
Spenser 

Kathrine Koller, Bryn Mawr College: Abraham Fraunce and the 
minor Elizabethan poets; the theme of death in Elizabethan lit- 
erature 

Robert A. Law, University of ‘Texas: various studies in the work of 
Marlowe, Greene, Spenser, and Shakespeare 

John L. Lievsay, Stanford University: the influence of Stefano 
Guazzo on English literature in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; Elizabethan courtesy literature 

L. J. Mills, Indiana University: studies in Elizabethan drama, par- 
ticularly the works of Peter Hausted and of Shakespeare 

Phoebe Nelson, Chicago: educational theory and practice in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, as they bear on Roger Ascham 

James E. Phillips, Jr., University of California at Los Angeles: re- 
flections of political theory in the work of Edmund Spenser 

J. H. Schultz, Northwestern University: philosophical ideas in Eng- 
land, 1600-1667 

G. EF Sensabaugh, Stanford University: the literary career of John 
Ford, the dramatist 

Claude M. Simpson, Jr., Harvard University Traveling Fellow: revi- 
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sion of Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time and musical 
settings of the sonnets 

Helen A. Stanley, University of Cincinnati: studies of Christopher 
Marlowe; Frances Trollope 

Caroline H. Stevens, Hunter Collége: elegiac themes in English 
poetry 

John H. Stibbs, University of Michigan: detailed study of the shorter 
prose works of Sir Walter Ralegh 

Ernest A. Strathmann, Pomona College: skepticism in the Eliza- 
bethan period; Sir Walter Ralegh 

Frank Sullivan, St. Louis University: Elizabethan drama and John 
Payne Collier’s forgeries 

Herbert H. Umbach, Valparaiso University: metaphysical elements 
in the sermons of John Donne 

Linda Van Norden, University of California at Los Angeles: Henry 
Spelman and mythology in Elizabethan literature 

Eugene M. Waith, Yale University: the influence of Ben Jonson on 
John Fletcher 

Helen C. White, University of Wisconsin: interrelations between 
Protestant and Catholic thought as they bear on English litera- 
ture in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

Olive White, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois: cul- 
tural problems in early-sixteenth-century England; Thomas More 

E. Avard Whitman, Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon: Eng- 
lish political thinkers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

Paul L. Wiley, Stanford University Research Fellow: Cardinal Wol- 
sey’s career as reflected in English Renaissance literature 

Allegra Woodworth, The Shifley School, Bryn Mawr: purveyance 
in the household of Queen Elizabeth 

Jewel Wurtzbaugh, University of Oklahoma: the mutability theme 
in English Renaissance literature 


American History and Literature 


Robert G. Cleland, Occidental College: completion of The Cattle 
on a Thousand Hills; economic history of California 

Nora P. Coy, San Bernardino Junior College: fiction in California 
newspapers, 1848-65 
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Esther Crane, Goucher College: the influence of the ideas of Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel on the methods of teaching in the United States 

Susanna Dakin, San Marino, California: a study of William Hart- 
nell, California pioneer 

Bailey W. Diffie, Rockefeller Foundation Fellow, College of the City 
of New York: Latin America in the colonial period 

Leonidas Dodson, University of Pennsylvania: Francis Nicholson, 
seventeenth-century governor of Virginia 

Louise B. Dunbar, University of Illinois: British royal governors in 
North America during the French and Indian War 

Undine Dunn, Claremont, California: the frontier, 1745-55 

Frank Freidel, Jr., Fellow in American History, University of Wis- 
consin: Francis Lieber, a biographical study 

W. B. Hesseltine, University of Wisconsin: Lincoln and the war 
governors 

Mark M. Horton, Stanford University: individualism and personal 
liberty among the New England fathers, 1620-91 

Leon Howard, Northwestern University: a critical study of the 
“Connecticut Wits” 

Bernard Jaffe, Brooklyn, New York: the history of American sci- 
ence 

John H. Kemble, Pomona College: activities of steamship compa- 
nies operating from California in the nineteenth century 

George R. MacMinn, California Institute of Technology: California 
dramatic history 

William Matthews, University of California at Los Angeles: check 
list of American colonial diaries 

James Monaghan, Illinois State Historical Library: survey of Lin- 
colniana in the United States 

Charles F Mullett, University of Missouri: life and papers of James 
Abercromby, commander of the British forces in America, 
1758-59 

Elizabeth Page, Sierra Madre, California: the boyhood of Thomas 
Jefferson 

Rodman W. Paul, Frederick Sheldon Traveling Fellow, Harvard 
University: social and economic history of northern California, 
1848-73 
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Ida May Shrode, Pasadena Junior College: land utilization in the 
San Gabriel piedmont, particularly the Rancho Azusa de Du- 
arte 

Mark Skidmore, Colorado College: Spanish-American literature of 
the seventeenth century 

William W. Sweet, University of Chicago: religion in colonial 
America 

W. W. Vannier, Sierra Madre, California: economic history of Cali- 
fornia 

Henry R. Wagner, San Marino: problems in Spanish-American his- 
tory 

Elizabeth Wallace, Minneapolis: life of Sor Juana de la Cruz 

Dixon Wecter, University of California at Los Angeles: the hero in 
America and related studies 

Laura A. White, University of Wyoming: the life of Charles Sumner 

Carol G. Wilson, San Francisco: southern California of the eighties 
and nineties 

James S. Wise, Cutting Fellow, Columbia University: influence of 
Milton on American literature, institutions, and thought, 1650— 
1815 

Silvio Zavala, Guggenheim Fellow, Mexico: a history of labor in 
colonial Mexico 


English History and Literature after 1660 


Bradford A. Booth, University of California at Los Angeles: English 
and American literature of the nineteenth century; gift books 

Roland B. Botting, State College of Washington: literary and per- 
sonal relationships of Christopher Smart 

Quincy G. Burris, New Mexico Normal College: R. D. Blackmore; 
seventeenth-century criticism of Shakespeare 

Donald D. Cameron, University of California: correspondence of 
the Cadell and Davies publishing firm with various nineteenth- 
century writers 

Merrel D. Clubb, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mining College: the 
history of the criticism of Gulliver’s fourth voyage 

David B. Comer, Georgia School of Technology: Thomas Campbell, 
a critical study 
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Giovanni Costigan, University of Washington: the life of Sir Robert 
Wilson, 1777-1849 

G. Blackmore Evans, Charles Dexter Scholar, Harvard University; 
Brooklyn College, New York: poetical commonplace books; the 
manuscripts of Dryden’s ‘State of Innocence” 

R. H. Griffith, University of Texas: bibliographical studies of the 
literature of the eighteenth century 

Harold A. Hansen, University of California at Los Angeles: Anglo- 
French relations, 1668-82 

Allen T: Hazen, Yale University: Horace Walpole and the Straw- 
berry Hill Press 

Hubert Heffner, Stanford University: eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century English and American dramatic history 

John C. Hodges, University of Tennessee: letters of William Con- 
greve 

Lucyle Hook, Columbia University: Restoration and early-eight- 
eenth-century drama; music 

Edward N. Hooker, University of California at Los Angeles: John 
Dennis and eighteenth-century criticism 

Douglas R. Lacey, College of the City of New York: the eighteenth- 
century background of parliamentary reform 

Maynard Mack, Yale University: the works of Alexander Pope 

Stewart S. Morgan, Texas Agricultural College: problems in eight- 
eenth-century English drama 

Louis F Peck, University of Tennessee: the drama of Matthew Greg- 
ory Lewis 

Gordon N. Ray, Charles Dexter Scholar, Harvard University: an 
edition of Thackeray’s letters 

Robert W. Rogers, Harvard University: the writings of Alexander 
Pope 

Alice D. Snyder, Vassar College: problems in literary criticism, late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; marginalia of S. ‘T: Cole- 
ridge 

H. Thomas Swedenberg, University of California at Los Angeles: 
English epic poetry, 1650-1800 

Alice Winston, University of Kansas: poetry of the English roman- 
tic movement 
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Mary K. Woodworth, Bryn Mawr College: William Hayley, Blake, 
and circle 


Medieval History and Literature 


George K. Anderson, Brown University: the Battle Abbey manu- 
scripts 

Cecilia Cutts, Wenatchee Junior College: the Croxton Play and 
fifteenth-century Lollard and sermon material 

Ruth J. Dean, Mount Holyoke College: Nicholas Trivet’s life and 
works 

Charlotte d’Evelyn, Mount Holyoke College: English legendary 
literature 

H. L. Gray, Bryn Mawr College: copyhold tenure and leases, for a 
study of fifteenth-century finance; the new learning of the fif- 
teenth century 

Richmond Holcomb, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania: early medical 
history 

Barnaby Keeney, Frederick Sheldon Fellow, Harvard University: 
English medieval constitutional history 

Charlton Laird, University of Idaho: Middle English and Anglo- 
Norman literature ji 

Louis M. Myers, Arizona State ‘Teachers College: development of 
grammatical theory 

Marbury B. Ogle, University of Minnesota: the influence of the 
liturgy upon literary phraseology 

Fred H. Rathert, College of the City of New York: problems in- 
volved in the ten extant Germanic versions of Vitas patrum of the 
fifteenth century 

Max Sander, Milan, Italy: Italian illustrated books of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries 

Arthur FE Stocker, Frederick Sheldon Traveling Fellow, Harvard 
University: classical philology; Serrius and other Virgilian com- 
mentators 

Erica Weary, Long Beach Junior College: studies in medieval 
literature 

Eva Weir, University of Idaho, Southern Branch: Middle English 
Marian literature 
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Various Unclassified Studies 
Maurice Mandelbaum, Swarthmore College: studies in aesthetics 
and ethics 


U. G. Mitchell, University of Kansas: the history of mathematics 


E. C. Watson, California Institute of Technology: the history of 
physics 





The Woman Ruler in Spenser’s Faerte Queene 


By James E. Phillips, Jr. 


N AN EARLIER paper’ I attempted to describe the concern of politi- 
Tai theorists in sixteenth-century England and Scotland with the 
problem of government by women. The controversy aroused by 
the subject extended from the accession of Mary Tudor to the death 
of Elizabeth, and, for the greater part of that period, involved three 
well-defined attitudes. Seeking theoretical justification for their 
active opposition to Mary Tudor and Mary Stuart, a group of Puri- 
tan extremists, headed by John Knox, Christopher Goodman, and 
George Buchanan, argued that, according to the laws of God, of 
nature, and of nations, women have neither the right nor the ability 
torule. This position was attacked by Anglican spokesmen for Eliza- 
beth and Catholic supporters of Mary Stuart. Both of the latter 
groups maintained that women are qualified by nature to govern, 
and that any woman called by God has the right to do so. The 
third faction involved in the dispute agreed with the extreme Puri- 
tans that women in general are not equipped to exercise political 
authority, but claimed that God sometimes sees fit to endow cer- 
tain exceptional women rulers with the necessary qualifications. 
This was the attitude taken by such moderate Puritans as Calvin 
and Bullinger, and eventually, when he wished to reconcile Eliza- 
beth, by Knox himself. 

There are indications in the Faerie Queene that Edmund Spenser 
was familiar with the arguments in the controversy, and that he, 
too, considered the theoretical aspects of feminine government in 
connection with the specific individuals and incidents which he 
undoubtedly figures forth in the allegory of his poem. It should not 
be surprising to find evidence of the gynecocratic controversy in a 
work crowded with the figures of women rulers, and designed to 
live with the eternity of the fame of the chief representative of 
feminine sovereignty. But the problem has been almost ignored by 
students of Spenser. The royal ladies in the epic have received their 
share of critical attention, to be sure, but investigation has been 

* Huntington Library Quarterly, V, 5-32. 
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directed primarily toward finding actual counterparts in Eliza- 
bethan England for the figures in the Faerie Queene.’ Kirby Neill 
is almost alone in recognizing the necessity for examining the poet's 
material on the woman ruler, in connection with contemporary 
literature on the subject.’ “Spenser;’ he writes of the Radigund epi- 
sode in Book V, “‘is dealing with the problem of Mary Stuart, and 
this was one of the theoretically vital issues: her right as a woman to 
succeed to the English throne:”* But Neill has for the most part lim- 
ited his study of the background to the brief notes in John Scott's 
A Bibliography of Works Relating to Mary Queen of Scots: 1544- 
1700; consequently, he was unable to give an adequate account of 
the methods, materials, and points of view in the gynecocratic con- 
troversy, or of the way in which these elements are reflected in the 
Faerie Queene. 

In the light of a fuller survey of contemporary literature on the 
subject, many passages in Spenser’s work reveal themselves as perti- 
nent to the problem of gynecocracy. From these it is possible to 
determine with some clarity and accuracy the scope and nature of 
Spenser’s attitude. Professor Padelford suggested, some years ago, 
that the poet’s views were similar to those of Knox in the First Blast 


*In addition to the works described below, cf. also Thomas Keightley, “Real Persons 
in the ‘Faerie Queen,’” Notes and Queries, Ser. IV, Vol. VII, 49-50; idem, “Allegory 
in the ‘Faerie Queen,’ ” ibid., pp. 1-2; J. Earnest Whitney, “The Continued Allegory in 
the First Book of the Faery Queene,” Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, XIX (1888), 40-69; Lilian Winstanley, “Spenser and Puritanism,” Modern 
Language Quarterly, III, 6-16, 103-10; F. M. Padelford, The Political and Ecclesiastical 
Allegory of the First Book of the Faerie Queene (Boston, 1911); P. M. Buck, Jr., “On 
the Political Allegory in “The Faerie Queene,’” in Nebraska University Studies, XI 
(Lincoln, 1911), 159-92; Ray Heffner, “Spenser’s Allegory in Book I of the ‘Faerie 
Queene,’ ” Studies in Philology, XXVII, 142-61; Edwin Greenlaw, Studies in Spenser's 
Historical Allegory (Baltimore, 1932); Isabel Rathborne, The Meaning of Spenser’ 
Fairyland (New York, 1937). 

8 “The Faerie Queene and the Mary Stuart Controversy,” ELH, II, 192-214; “Spenser 
on the Regiment of Women: A Note on the Faerie Queene, V, v, 25,” Studies in Phi- 
lology, XXXIV, 134-37. For other suggestions pointing in this direction see F. M. 
Padelford, “The Women in Spenser’s Allegory of Love,” Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, XVI, 70-83; H. S. V. Jones, A Spenser Handbook (New York, 1930), 
pp. 223-26; C. B. Millican, Spenser and the Table Round (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), pp. 
40-41; Rosemond Tuve, “Spenser’s Reading: The De Claris Mulieribus,” Studies in 
Philology, XXXIII, 147-65; E. C. Wilson, England’s Eliza (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), 
Pp. 348-49. 

*“Spenser on the Regiment of Women,” op. cit., p. 137. 
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of the Trumpet, but did not develop the suggestion in any detail.’ A 
more thorough analysis of the evidence, both external and internal, 
indicates that Spenser adopted, rather, the compromise position 
taken by Calvin and, after the accession of Elizabeth, by Knox. The 
practical necessity for condemning the two Marys and praising 
Elizabeth made the development of such a philosophy of female 
government as inevitable for the poet as for the followers of the 


reformer. 
I 


The external evidence which would link Spenser with the Gene- 
van theory of feminine government is perhaps more suggestive than 
conclusive. However, the poet’s leaning toward the Reform, or Low 
Church, attitude on other points has been previously recognized by 
scholars.’ That Spenser in this respect followed the moderate rather 
than the radical Puritans seems to be the consensus of opinion 
among his students. Mr. Padelford thus summarizes his own exten- 
sive studies of the poet’s Puritanism: 


I think the examination of the evidence has now been carried far enough 
to justify the conclusion that Spenser as a young man was a Low Church- 
man belonging to that earnest part of men who, without any disloyalty to 
the church, felt that it needed purifying, needed to be relieved from po- 
litical machinations, needed a better educated and a more godly clergy, 
needed to be protected against the encroachments of Rome.’ 


Elsewhere Mr. Padelford, discussing Calvin and Spenser, observes 
that 


the comparison of these two writers impresses one with the very great 
extent to which the poet had conformed, through direct influence or 
indirect, to the teachings of the great theologian.’ 


5“Talus: The Law,” Studies in Philology, XV, 97-104. 

*See, e.g., T. W. Hunt, “Edmund Spenser and the English Reformation,” Bibliotheca 
Sacra, LVII (1900), 39-53; F. M. Padelford, “Spenser and the Puritan Propaganda,” 
Modern Philology, XI, 85-106; idem, “Spenser and the Theology of Calvin,” ibid., XII, 
1-18; idem, “Spenser and the Spirit of Puritanism,” ibid., XIV, 31-44; P. W. Long, 
“Spenser and the Bishop of Rochester,” PMLA, XXXI, 713-35; A. H. Tolman, “The 
Relation of Spenser and Harvey to Puritanism,” Modern Philology, XV, 549-64; 
E. Buyssens, “Calvinism in the Faerie Queene of Spenser,” Revue belge de philologie 
et d’histoire, V (1926), 37-69, 381-400; and “Aristotelianism and Anti-Puritanism in 
Spenser’s Allegory of the Three Sisters,” English Studies, XVIII, 68-73. 

“Spenser and the Puritan Propaganda,” op. cit., p. 105. 

*“Spenser and the Theology of Calvin,” op. cit., p. 18. 
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Although moderate in his own views, Spenser was not unfamiliar 
with expressions, by more radical Puritans, of complete condemna- 
tion of female government. He was well acquainted, for example, 
with George Buchanan’s History of Scotland, which contained, in 
an oration assigned to James Kennedy, Archbishop of Saint Andrews 
under James III, a complete exposition of the antifeminist argu- 
ment. Spenser not only cited Buchanan’s work extensively in his 
own View of the Present State of Ireland, but also acknowledged 
this indebtedness with praise for the author: 


I doe giue most Credite vnto Buckhanam, [for] that he him self beinge 
an Irishe Scott, or Pict by nation, and beinge verie excellentelie learned 
and industrious to seeke oute the truth of these thinges concerninge 
the originall of his owne people, hath both sett downe the testymonies of 
the Auncientes trulie, and his owne opynion withall verie reasonablie, 
though in some thinges he doth somewhat flatter.’ 


Less direct, but perhaps worthy of note, is the link between Spenser 
and Christopher Goodman, whose treatise, How Superior Powers 
Oght to be Obeyd, together with Knox’s First Blast, had in 1558 led 
the attack on feminine government. Sir Henry Sidney, father of 
Spenser’s friend, and predecessor in Ireland of Spenser’s superior, 
Lord Grey, not only befriended Goodman, but actually sought to 
restore him to the good graces of the English court, from which his 
attack on women rulers had alienated him. Sir Henry made Good- 
man his chaplain in Ireland in 15,66, and early in the following year 
recommended him, though unsuccessfully, for the posts of Bishop 
of Dublin and Dean of St. Patrick’s.” In urging Goodman’s appoint- 
ment to the latter position, Sidney wrote to Cecil: “Sir, I think you 
did know this man in Scotland; he hath been in my house almost 

°A View of the Present State of Ireland, ed. W. L. Renwick (London, 1934), p. 52. 
Harvey’s evident familiarity with Bodin’s République and the circulation of the book 
at Cambridge make it possible to conjecture that Spenser was also familiar with this 
source of arguments against gynecocracy. For a summary of the evidence which suggests 
Spenser’s acquaintance with Bodin’s work, see H. S. V. Jones, Spenser's Defense of Lord 
Grey, in University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature (1919), pp. 48-49. 
Mr. Padelford acknowledges the significance of the evidence, but can find little trace 
of Bodin’s influence on Spenser’s political thinking in general. (“The Political, Eco- 
nomic and Social Views of Spenser,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
XIV, 399.) 

10M. V. Ronan, The Reformation in Ireland under Elizabeth: 1558-1580 (London, 
1930), pp. 201-3. 
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a year; if ever man on earth, since the apostles’ days deserved to be 
held a saint, he is one. Sir, the whole Church of this realm shall be 
bound to pray for you if you prefer [him] to that place, and I shall 
think it a great grace done to myself so to place him’ In Buchanan’s 
work, and, if he knew it, in Goodman’s, Spenser would find much 
of the traditional material employed by radical and moderate Puri- 
tans, alike, in assailing the ability of women in general to rule. 

Spenser’s name is also linked indirectly with the names of men 
known to have shared Calvin’s cautiously qualified views on gyne- 
cocracy. The Earl of Leicester, Spenser’s patron, seems to have been 
looked upon by representatives of the Genevan faction in the con- 
troversy as a friend at court. As Strype says of the politico-religious 
situation as a whole, “At the Council Board they [the Puritans] had 
professed friends; such as the Earl of Leicester, Sir Ralph Sadleir, 
and divers others: In 1559 John Aylmer, at that time still identi- 
fied with the Genevan reformers, had dedicated his reply to Knox, 
An Harborowe for Faithfull and Trewe Svbiectes, agaynst the late 
blowne Blaste, concerninge the Gouernment of Wemen, to the Earl 
of Bedford and young Robert Dudley.” A few years later, when 
Knox was trying to establish his revised opinion on feminine gov- 
ernment in England, he was able to regard Leicester as a possible 
source of sympathy and aid for the reform movement in all its 
aspects. Thus, he writes to Dudley in 1563: 


Seing that it hath pleased your honour to call me to that familiaritie, 
that by writeing I may conferr with your Lordship, men myght judge 
me more then foolish yf I should lyghtlie esteame so great a benefitt, or 
yit neglect the opportunitie so liberallie offerred: ...God hath placed 
you in favour, credith, and in some authoritie, by which ye may greatlie 
advance the puritie of religion, yf uprightlie ye will apply your witts and 
power thereto. I am not ignorant that ye shall have many hinderars, and 
that many terrible blocks shalbe cast befor your feitt, yf you ones purpos 
openly to walk in that straitt way that leadeht to lyef.™ 


"Ibid., p.203. ™ The Life and Acts of Matthew Parker (Oxford, 1821), II, 191. 

% Later, of course, Aylmer was to leave the more radical reform movement and to 
become identified with the established-church party. His relations with Leicester 
change accordingly. Aylmer’s ambitions for a bishopric in 1569, Strype tells us, were “in 
all probability ... opposed by the Earl of Leicester, who began now to be acted very 
much by puritanical counsels.” (Op. cit., 1, 549.) If Morell in the July eclogue of The 
Shepheardes Calender is to be identified with Aylmer, we can assume that Spenser, also, 
was aware of the alteration in the former Genevan exile. 

* Works of John Knox, ed. David Laing (Edinburgh, 1864), VI, 530. 
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Another indication of Leicester’s association with those holding 
Calvinist views on female government is Golding’s dedication to 
the Earl of his translation, published in 1572, of Bullinger’s Con- 
futation of the Popes Bull...against Elizabeth, with its passage 
defending gynecocracy under exceptional circumstances.” On the 
other hand, Cecil, who so often is found on the opposite side in con- 
troversies involving Leicester and Spenser, consistently appears as 
the foe of Genevan doctrines concerning women rulers. Again, as 
Strype summarizes the situation in general, “the Church party had 
but two or three fast friends there [in the Council], whereof the 
Lord Burghley, Lord Treasurer, was the chief:’”* Knox’s statement 
that Burghley was “worthy of hell” probably did little to alter the 
Secretary’s attitude. Cecil, who had assailed the Scotchman as ob- 
noxious, suppressed his books, and caused an answer to be writ- 
ten against the First Blast, is perhaps one of the “hinderars” and 
“terrible blocks” to which Knox refers in his letter to Leicester. 
At any rate, the Secretary had made his position in the whole mat- 
ter of gynecocracy perfectly plain in 1559, when he wrote: “Mais- 
ter Knox,—Non est masculus neque foemina: omnes enim, ut ait 
Paulus, unum sumus in Christo Jesu” 


II 


The circumstantial evidence that Spenser is to be associated with 
Puritan rather than with Catholic and Anglican doctrine in the mat- 
ter of feminine government is substantiated by the evidence in the 
Faerie Queene. But it becomes clear that, familiar as he apparently 
was with the attitude of such extremists as Buchanan, his expressed 
theory in the epic is an exact statement of the moderate Calvinist 
argument that, although government by women is against the laws 
of God and nature, God sometimes sees fit to raise up notable ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. In the fifth canto of Book V the poet 
tells how Artegall is overcome in battle by Radigund, queen of the 
Amazons, and is taken as a prisoner to her stronghold. There, with 
other men, he is required to perform womanly tasks, while women 
occupy themselves in masculine fashion with military and politi- 
cal affairs. Subsequently, Britomart vanquishes Radigund, rescues 


% London, 1572; p. 43". “Op. cit.,II,191. ™ Works of John Knox, VI, 55. 
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Artegall, and restores male authority, but not before Spenser has 
pronounced his verdict upon the Amazonian political establishment 
in particular and female government in general: 


Such is the crueltie of womenkynd, 
When they haue shaken off the shamefast band, 
With which wise Nature did them strongly bynd, 
T’obay the heasts of mans well ruling hand, 
That then all rule and reason they withstand, 
To purchase a licentious libertie. 
But vertuous women wisely vnderstand, 
That they were borne to base humilitie, 
* Vnlesse the heauens them lift to lawfull soueraintie.” 


The treatment of particular women rulers, good and bad alike, 
elsewhere in the Faerie Queene—Britomart, Lucifera, Duessa, and 
Mercilla, for instance—consistently exemplifies the theory which 
Spenser expresses here. 

It should be noted at this point that Spenser agreed with Calvin 
as to the source of all royal authority. That source is God. In describ- 
ing the weaknesses of women in general, and the qualities of excep- 
tional women which enable them to rule successfully, Spenser no 
more than Calvin, I believe, intends to set up standards by which 
subjects shall accept or reject a ruler. For, according to Calvin, “Car 
puis qu’on ne peut resister aux Magistrats sans resister 4 Dieu. ... 
sous ceste obeissance je compren la moderation que doyvent garder 
toutes personnes privées, quant és affaires publiques: c’est de ne 
s'entremettre point de leur propre mouvement, de n’entreprendre 
point temerairement sur |’office du Magistrat:” The same concept of 
authority is evident, not only in the passage from the Faerie Queene 
just quoted, but also earlier in Book V, when Artegall tells the Giant 
in the second canto that God “‘maketh Kings to sit in souerainty; 
He maketh subiects to their powre obay:” These passages indicate 
that Spenser could not accept the doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
supported by Knox, Goodman, and Buchanan, which maintained 


®V, v, 25. All Faerie Queene references are to the text in The Poetical Works of Ed- 
mund Spenser, ed. J. C. Smith and E. De Selincourt (Oxford, 1924). 

* Institution de la religion chrétienne (1560), ed. Frank Baumgartner (Geneva, 1888), 
p. 691. 

*?V, ii, 41. 
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that rulers are “constrained to make use . . . of that right or priviledge 
which the People had conferred upon them: Rather, in describing 
the disabilities of women in general and the exceptional qualities 
of a chosen few, Spenser, like Calvin, is seeking primarily to justify 
the ways of God to men. 

Spenser’s unfit women rulers are uniformly presented in terms 
of those faults which, according to moderate and extreme Puritan 
theorists alike, disqualify the sex as a whole for government. Luci- 
fera, Duessa, and Radigund are clearly women who “haue shaken 
off the shamefast band” to “purchase a licentious libertie:’ In this 
respect they are similar to the “Proud wemen, vaine, forgetfull of 
their yoke’”—Semiramis, Sthenoboea, Cleopatra—whom the Red 
Cross Knight beholds in the dungeons of the House of Pride.” Knox, 
it will be recalled, had not only accused women of cruelty, falsehood, 
pride, covetousness, and oppression, but had also denied them the 
right of inheritance to positions of authority and had branded them 
usurpers.” Like charges are brought by Spenser against the woman 
ruler. The mistress of the House of Pride, daughter of sad Proser- 
pina, queen of hell, 


Made her selfe a Queene, and crownd to be, 

Yet rightfull kingdome she had none at all, 

Ne heritage of natiue soueraintie, 

But did vsurpe with wrong and tyrannie 

Vpon the scepter, which she now did hold: 

Ne ruld her Realmes with lawes, but pollicie, 

And strong aduizement of six wisards old, 

That with their counsels bad her kingdome did vphold.* 


Later, the right and the ability of Duessa as a queen are questioned, 
not only on grounds of treason and misconduct similar to the charges 
made against Mary Stuart, but also on grounds akin to those brought 
against female government in general. Knox, for example, had writ- 
ten of “the oppression and injustice which is committed against 


* George Buchanan, De jure regni apud Scotos (1689), p. 12. =, '¥,0- 

*% Works of John Knox, IV, 410. It should be recalled in this connection that denial 
to women of the right of inheritance was the substance of the Salic law defended by 
Bodin. 

“J, iv, 12. The significant line here is that which describes Lucifera as a self-made 
queen who falsely claims “thundring Ioue, that high in heauen doth dwell ... for her 
syre.” (I, iv, 11.) Her authority is spurious, because Spenser tells us explicitly that she 
is not one of those women specially called by God to government. 
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realmes and nations . . . by the reason of this monstriferous authori- 
tie and empire of Women; and Buchanan argued more specifically 
that a woman should 


prescribe to herself those Bounds, which Nature itself hath appointed, 
her Sex requires, Custom allows, and the Laws, made by the consent of 
almost all Nations, do approve: But they, who would have her forget her 
Sex and Station, do perswade her to break thro’ all Bonds of Law, and 
to disturb the Order of things appointed by God; received by Use; and 
allowed in all well-govern’d Cities and Countries.” 


Again, Duessa, as a woman ruler, is charged by Kingdom’s Care, 
Authority, the law of Nations, the “publicke cause’”’ of the common 
people, and Justice.” Not only for what she does but for what she 
is, Duessa fails to qualify as a governor. 

In the picture of Radigund and the Amazonian state in Book V, 
Spenser’s condemnation of feminine government most closely re- 
sembles his contemporaries’ attacks on the institution. Like them, 
he cannot deny the military bravery and skill which some women 
display, and which are essential requirements of a governor. In fact, 
he elsewhere is enthusiastic in his praise of these particular qualities 
in women. Nor does he deprive Radigund of commendation on this 
score. He describes the Amazonian as 


A Princesse of great powre, and greater pride, 
And Queene of Amazons, in armes well tride, 
And sundry battels, which she hath atchieued 
With great successe, that her hath glorifide, 
And made her famous, more then is belieued.” 


* The First Blast of the Trumpet, in Works, IV, 402. 

* History of Scotland (London, 1722), II, 57. Cf. also Bodin, who writes that under 
a woman’s sovereignty “the Commonweale must needs so be in great daunger: For that 
the people being of a great and couragious spirit, will deeme a womans gouernment 
but ignominious, and not long to be endured; some both by their speaking & writing, 
scofing and deriding their sexe, othersome their womanly wantonnesse, and others 
their womannish intollerablenesse: whereas nothing is more daungerous vnto an estate, 
than to haue them which beare the soueraigntie contemned and derided of their 
subiects, of the maintenance of whose maiestie, dependeth the preseruation both of the 
lawes, and of the estate, which should bee troden vnder foot for the womans sake, 
against whome there shall neuer want mockings, reproaches, slaunderous libels, and 
so in fine rebellions & ciuill war, especially if she (impatient of such vnworthy reproach) 
shall seeke to bee thereof reuenged, which can hardly without ciuill tumult bee done.” 
(The Six Bookes of a Commonweale [1606], pp. 746-47.) 
™V, ix, 43-44. ™V, iv, 33. 
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But Spenser agreed with the antifeminists among his contempo- 
raries that the possession of martial fortitude, taken alone, gives 
women no just claim to sovereignty over men. Admirable as such 
prowess may be, any authority based exclusively upon it is a viola- 
tion of natural law and order and is bound to produce an abnormal 
state of political and social affairs. In his Dialogue of Monarchy 
(1552), Sir David Lindsay lauds the feats of warlike heroines of the 
past, but concludes: 


Ladyis no way I can commend, 
Presumptuouslye quhilk doith pretend 
Tyll vse the office of ane kyng, 

Or Realmes tak in gouernyng, 
Quhowbeit thay wailjeant be and wycht, 
Goyng in Battell lyke one knycht, 

As did proude Pantasilia, 

The Princes of Amasona, 

In mennis habyte, aganis reassoun. 
Siclyke I think dirisioun.” 


Buchanan points out that the military successes of undeniably 
valiant women in history were followed by losses and civil turmoils 
that belied the legitimacy of their leadership. He concludes, there- 
fore, that 


"Tis no less unbecoming a Woman to pronounce Judgment, to levy 
Forces, to conduct an Army, to give a Signal to the Battel, than it is for 
a Man to teiz Wool, to handle the Distaff, to Spin, or Card, and to per- 
form the other Services of the Weaker Sex? That which is Liberality, 
Fortitude, and Severity in Men, is Profusion, Madness, and Cruelty in 
a Woman. And again, That which is elegant, comely, and ornamental 
in a Woman, is mean, sordid, and effeminate in a Man. Do not They 
therefore that endeavour to confound and mix those things, which Na- 
ture, of her own accord, hath distinguished; do they not, I say, seem to 
you, not only to disturb, but also to overthrow, the State of the King- 
dom, which is founded upon so good Laws and Customs? This they do, 
when they would obtrude on us the Government of a Woman.” 


It is exactly such a picture of unnatural perversion and disorder 
which Spenser presents in the Amazonian government of Radigund. 
Here the poet becomes repetitious in his insistence that the disturb- 


® LI. 3247-56, in Early English Text Society, O.S., Nos. 11, 19 (1883), p. 106. 
® History of Scotland, II, 56. 
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ance of normal order produced by female rule goes beyond political 
relationships to the basic relationships ordained by God to exist 
h between men and women. Terpine, chided by Artegall for yielding 
“to proude oppression Of womens powre, that boast of mens sub- 


al iection;’ replies with an account of Amazonian conduct that seems 
Wy to be almost an echo of Buchanan: 
1€ For all those Knights, the which by force or guile 
She doth subdue, she fowly doth entreate. 
First she doth them of warlike armes despoile, 
And cloth in womens weedes: And then with threat 
Doth them compell to worke, to earne their meat, 
To spin, to card, to sew, to wash, to wring; 
Ne doth she giue them other thing to eat, 
But bread and water, or like feeble thing, 
Them to disable from reuenge aduenturing.” 
When Artegall himself has been vanquished by Radigund, the 
Amazonian queen causes him, in turn, 
l ‘ to be disarmed quight, 
y Of all the ornaments of knightly name, 
Js With which whylome he gotten had great fame: 
e- In stead whereof she made him to be dight 
In womans weedes, that is to manhood shame, 
And put before his lap a napron white, 
nd In stead of Curiets and bases fit for fight.” 
“4 So deprived of the habiliments of his natural rank and function, 
“ Artegall is taken by Radigund to her stronghold, where the corrup- 
al tion of natural law and order is complete: 
“4 There entred in, he round about him saw 
” Many braue knights, whose names right well he knew, 
to There bound t’obay that Amazons proud law, 
e Spinning and carding all in comely rew, 
% That his bigge hart loth’d so vncomely vew. 
But they were forst through penurie and pyne, 
- To doe those workes, to them appointed dew: 
d For nought was giuen them to sup or dyne, 
b. But what their hands could earne by twisting 





*V, iv, $1. 


linnen twyne. 


Vv, 90. 
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Amongst them all she placed him most low, 
And in his hand a distaffe to him gaue, 

That he thereon should spin both flax and tow; 
A sordid office for a mind so braue. 

So hard it is to be a womans slaue.* 


Spenser would obviously agree with Knox that ‘““Amazones were 
monstruouse women, that coulde not abide the regiment of men, 
and therefore killed their husbandis:™ ‘The dramatic action of the 
Radigund episode affords a concrete example of the principal con- 
tention of the general theory set forth in V, v, 25. With all her physi- 
cal courage and military skill, Radigund is clearly not one of those 
exceptional women called to authority by God. Rather, her regime 
represents “the crueltie of womenkynd” when they assume political 
authority—the consequences of ‘“‘a womans tyrannous direction’™ 
and of “‘th’insolent commaund of womens will: Like Lucifera and 
Duessa, Radigund exhibits those characteristics of the sex which 
make most women unfit to govern realms. 

In a work designed on a colossal scale to flatter Elizabeth, how- 
ever, it was more to Spenser’s purpose to dwell, not on the general 
rule in the Calvinist philosophy of gynecocracy, but on the excep- 
tions lifted by heaven to lawful sovereignty. Accordingly, he de- 
scribes certain women rulers at length and in terms of the qualities 
and attributes recognized by cautious Calvinists under given condi- 
tions, but more elaborately developed by the Anglican and Catholic 
profeminist writers of the period. In Gloriana, Mercilla, and, above 
all, Britomart, we see, not only the ideal woman ruler of Aylmer 
and his followers, but also Calvin’s “women so endowed, that the 
singular good qualities which shone forth in them, made it evident 
that they were raised up by divine authority.” 

Whether they were defending gynecocracy universally or on ex- 
ceptional grounds, writers had first to demonstrate that certain 
women called by God to government are endowed with the physical 
courage and prowess necessary in a ruler whose task involves active 
military leadership. John Leslie states the problem as most Catholic 

*V,v, 22-23. ™ First Blast, in Works, IV, 375 (marginal note). * V,v, 26. ® V, vi, 1. 


* Calvin to Cecil, after Jan. 29, 1559, in Zurich Letters, tr. and ed. for the Parker So- 
ciety by Hastings Robinson (Cambridge, 1846), p. 76. 
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and Protestant apologists recognized it, and answered it as they did, 
when he wrote: 


And that ye thincke also that thowghe for all other respectes, a Woman 
myght be a governesse yet consideringe, that she muste have the manag- 
inge of Martiall exploytes, which in deede maye seame in no wyse agre- 
able to a Woman, and ys suerlie the difficultiste matter of all in our case 
and question, and that you can not, or wyll not be satisfied, vnlesse ye 
maye for this, and all other dowbtes, be by scripture perswaded: Lo then 
I bringe to you one authoritie of holie scripture, to serve all turnes.” 


In addition to Deborah, his “authoritie;’ Leslie recalls also “the 


99 66 


cowragiouse Amazones,’ “zenobia the Quene of the Palmeryes,’ Arte- 
misia, and “our manlie voadica” [Bonduca].” Thereby he follows 
the customary method of replying to charges that women are unfit 
physically to govern—the enumeration, from biblical and classical 
history, of notable “viragoes,’ or masculine women celebrated for 
military exploits. Such catalogues of successful women rulers, de- 
tailing their moral and intellectual excellences as well as their 
achievements in war, are a characteristic feature of the gynecocratic 
literature of the period.” Most often mentioned among the women 
praised chiefly for their martial deeds are Zenobia, Artemisia, Bon- 
duca, Semiramis, Dido, Thomiris, Camilla, Valasca, Penthesilea, 
Hippolyta, Judith, and Hester. Deborah was of course the favorite 


84 defence of the honour of ... Marie Quene of Scotlande (1569), fol. 141. Cf. also 
Sir Thomas Craig, who wrote in 1603 that some men argue, wrongly, that “Reason, 
which is infus’d by God into the minds of Men shows us plainly, that it belongs not to 
a Woman to raise an Army, to exercise Souldiers, or lead them on against an Enemy, 
or give the signal to Battel, shou’d she do it, ’twou’d be abhorred as a Bad Omen. And 
yet if a Woman be the only Heiress of a Kingdom, she must preside in Military and 
Civil affairs, in all Councels and Deliberations.” (The Right of Succession to the King- 
dom of England [1703], pp. 26-27.) 

® Op. cit., fol. 141%. 

“ Among the more elaborate catalogues of this sort are those found in Edward Gosyn- 
hyll, Prayse of all women (1542); Cornelius Agrippa, Nobility and Excellence of 
Womankind (tr. Clapham; 1542); Edward More, Defence of Women (1560); Leslie, A 
defence of the honour of ... Marie; David Chambers, Discovrs De La Legitime Succes- 
sion Des Femmes ...& du gouuernement des princesses aux Empires & Royaumes (1579); 
George Whetstone, The English Myrror (1586); Anthony Gibson, A Womans Woorth 
(1599); Sir Thomas Craig, The Right of Succession to the Kingdom of England (writ- 
ten in 1603); I. G., An Apologie for Women-kinde (1605); Lodowick Lloyd, The Choyce 
of Iewels (1607). Opponents of female government made use of the same device, of 
course, and often of the same examples. See, especially, Bodin, op. cit., p. 747. Catalogues 
of women rulers, cited particularly for their moral and intellectual qualifications, will 
be considered below. 
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singled out by Calvin and his more conservative followers, in prais- 
ing the strength and courage of exceptional women; Calvin himself 
calls her an “illustrious example” of a woman endowed with “a cer- 
tain heroic spirit:"* Aylmer’s long list of examples, including those 
named above and many drawn from scriptural history, proclaims 
that Deborah “‘shal marche in the first ranke and haue the first place 
both for thantiquite of the tyme, the authoritie of the story, and the 
happy successe of hir reigne’’” The end of the century saw little 
change either in the praise bestowed upon martial heroines or in 
the list of examples employed in justifying such praise.* A com- 
plete catalogue of viragoes will be found among the three thousand 
women who, Heywood claims, are lodged in the sheets of his Gunai- 
keion. Of particular interest here and in his later Exemplary Lives 
and memorable Acts of Nine the Most Worthy Women of the 
World are the British martial women whom he notes, and espe- 
cially Elpheda, Margaret, the wife of Henry VI, and Elizabeth Tudor 
herself. 

Although he condemned military activity by women as unnat- 
ural and indecorous when it was made the basis of illegitimate po- 
litical authority, Spenser nevertheless agreed that some women are 
equipped, when called by God to government, with the physical 


strength and courage necessary for successful leadership in war. He 


“ Corpus Reformatorum, xliii, p. 125; tr. in P. Hume Brown, John Knox (London, 
1895), I, 228. 

“ An Harborowe for Faithfull and Trewe Subiectes (1559), sig. D2’. 

* Cf., e.g., the following passage from I. G., Apologie for Women-kinde, sigs. C4’-D1: 


Those that can gouerne well, no vertues want, 
But of braue Queenes the number is not scant 
That in times past with glory and renowne, 
Many a Kingdome ruled haue and towne. 
The warlike Almaignes this doe testifie, 

So doth the Carthaginian Historie. 

The Blacke Moores brag of hardie Meroe, 
The Bohemians of their Valasque, 

Large Siria commends Zenobia, 

The grim sterne Goths their Amalasuntha. 
Sage Theodora did the Empire sway, 

And men vnworthy, thence did chace away. 
Semiramis drye Egipt did possesse, 

Whome Nilus ouer-flowings still doe blesse. 
And doth not England sing Eliza’s prayse, 
Who farre excelled all before her dayes? 

Was neuer Prince which ruled with more peace, 
Or did more gently subjects paines release, 
And terrors vnto proud high mindes encrease. 
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is, in fact, enthusiastic in his praise of such exceptional viragoes. 
Thus, in Book III he writes, with reference to Britomart: 


Here haue I cause, in men iust blame to find, 

That in their proper prayse too partiall bee, 

And not indifferent to woman kind, 

To whom no share in armes and cheualrie 

They do impart, ne maken memorie 

Of their braue gestes and prowesse martiall; 

Scarse do they spare to one or two or three, 

Rowme in their writs; yet the same writing small 
Does all their deeds deface, and dims their glories all. 


- But by record of antique times I find, 


That women wont in warres to beare most sway, 
And to all great exploits them selues inclind: 

Of which they still the girlond bore away, 

Till enuious Men fearing their rules decay, 

Gan coyne streight lawes to curb their liberty; 

Yet sith they warlike armes haue layd away, 

They haue exceld in artes and pollicy, 

That now we foolish men that prayse gin eke t’enuy.“ 


Not only is Spenser’s commendation of martial women similar to 
that found in contemporary writings, but he also uses the same ex- 


amples customarily cited by defenders of female ability. In Book II 
he describes the feats performed by Bonduca and concludes: 


O famous moniment of womens prayse, 
Matchable either to Semiramis, 

Whom antique history so high doth raise, 
Or to Hypsiphil’ or to Thomiris.* 


Later, Britomart is told: 


“III, ii, 1-2. 


And sooth, it ought your courage much inflame, 
To heare so often, in that royall hous, 

From whence to none inferiour ye came, 

Bards tell of many women valorous, 

Which haue full many feats aduenturous 
Performd, in paragone of proudest men: 

The bold Bunduca, whose victorious 

Exploits made Rome to quake, stout Guendolen, 
Renowmed Martia, and redoubted Emmilen.* 


“II,x,56. “IIL, iii, 54. 
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A few stanzas farther on, Spenser presents his most elaborate eulogy 
of Britomart and the type which she represents: 


Where is the Antique glory now become, 

That whilome wont in women to appeare? 

Where be the braue atchieuements doen by some? 
Where be the battels, where the shield and speare, 
And all the conquests, which them high did reare, 
That matter made for famous Poets verse, 

And boastfull men so oft abasht to heare? 

Bene they all dead, and laid in dolefull herse? 

Or doen they onely sleepe, and shall againe reuerse? 


If they be dead, then woe is me therefore: 

But if they sleepe, O let them soone awake: 

For all too long I burne with enuy sore, 

To heare the warlike feates, which Homere spake 
Of bold Penthesilee, which made a lake 

Of Greekish bloud so oft in Troian plaine; 

But when I read, how stout Debora strake 

Proud Sisera, and how Camill’ hath slaine 

The huge Orsilochus, I swell with great disdaine. 


Yet these, and all that else had puissaunce, 
Cannot with noble Britomart compare, 
Aswell for glory of great valiaunce, 

As for pure chastitie and vertue rare, 

That all her goodly deeds do well declare.” 


But, while women may be praised for their valor in battle, this 
quality alone does not make them acceptable as rulers, or indicate 
that they are exceptions raised by God. For, according to Spenser, 
as to his contemporaries, the right and ability to rule require not 
only valor but certain moral and intellectual qualities as well. Again 
Leslie suggests the requirement when he writes of Judith: 


As her stomacke and cowrage was manlye and stowte in that acte, so was 
she not onlye a noble vertuouse woman, but a meruelouse wise woman 
with all, and so was taken & iudged to’be of all the people. Whereby yt 
will followe by good reason, that in case she had bene the gouernesse 
of all the people, her governemente wolde haue bene aswell profitable to 
the common welthe, as conformable bothe to nature & the holye scrip- 
ture also.“ 


“III, iv,1-3. “A defence of the honour of ... Marie, fol. 143”. 
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Defenders of gynecocracy were certain that women do possess the 
virtues necessary to government. Thus, Sir Thomas Elyot, in The 
Defence of Good Women, argues: 


Ye sayde more ouer, Caninius, that the wyttes of women were apte onely 
to trifils and shrewdenes, and not to wisedome and ciuile policie. I wyll 
be plaine to you. ... Ye haue twyse graunted, that naturall reason is in 
women as well as in men.... Than haue women also Discrecion, Elec- 
tion, and Prudence, whiche do make that wisedome, which perteyneth 
to gouernaunce.” 


Knox, in his more moderate expressions on the subject of female 
government, stressed godliness as the essential quality in an accept- 
able woman ruler; godliness, according to his letters, is the one 
virtue which can except a woman who possesses it from the other- 
wise universal injunction against queens. As he puts it to Elizabeth 
herself, “I say, that nothing in my booke contained, is, or can be 
prejudicial to your Grace’s just regiment, provided that ye be not 
found ungrateful unto God: Also, from the ecclesiastical tradition 
came the concept of queens as “nursing mothers” of church and 
nation. As Calvin pointed out to Cecil, with reference to Isaiah’s 
prophecy,” queens are by this prerogative ‘distinguished from fe- 
males in private life; for, as the Genevan leader says elsewhere, 
queens “‘shall supply everything that is necessary for nourishing the 
offspring of the Church’* 

More generally, however, women rulers were defended on the 
basis of the classic virtues which they possessed. And, again, the 

” The Defence of Good Women (1540), sigs. Diiii*—Dv. Elyot continues with historical 


examples of women well qualified in both wisdom and courage to govern states. 

% Works, VI, 49. 

5 Isaiah 49:23: “And kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing 
mothers: they [the Gentiles] shall bow down to thee with their face toward the earth, 
and lick up the dust of thy feet; and thou shalt know that I am the Lord: for they shall 
not be ashamed that wait for me.” 

® Calvin to Cecil, after Jan. 29, 1559, in Zurich Letters, p. 77. 

Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Isaiah, tr. William Pringle (Edinburgh, 
1850-53), IV, 39. In their capacity as nurses, Calvin continues, queens, like kings, not 
only maintain true religion in doctrine and in ecclesiastical government, but also “they 
at the same time supply the pastors and ministers of the Word with all that is necessary 
for food and maintenance, provide for the poor and guard the Church against the dis- 
grace of pauperism; erect schools, and appoint salaries for the teachers and board for 
the students; build poor-houses and hospitals, and make every other arrangement that 
belongs to the protection and defence of the Church.” (Ibid., pp. 40-41.) 
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characteristic method of argument was to cite instances of illustrious 
women who exemplified the qualities necessary in a woman ruler.™ 
As David Chambers expressed it in his Discovrs De La Legitime Suc- 
cession Des Femmes: ‘Car il ny a homme si aueuglé, estant aucune- 
ment versé és histoires tant ecclesiastiques que prophanes, qui ne 
trouue vn nombre infiny de femmes, qui pour leur prudence, 
scauoir, & autres bonnes qualitez en toutes facultez, pourront estre 
estimez dignes de telle vacation’’* Edward More, in his Defence of 
Women, listed examples of queens famed for their temperance, 
mercy, and wisdom, as well as for their fortitude.” Leslie wrote in 
the same vein: “Nowe that manie common weales haue bene com- 
mendablie and worthelie gouerned by them, and that in theyre 
gouernemente lacked neyther witt, policye, dexteritye, prudence, 
liberalitye, iustice, nor mercye...neyther any other thinge mete 
for a Prince, I coulde easelie declare:’” George Whetstone, making 
a specific attack, in The English Myrror, on Knox’s First Blast, set 
forth views similar to Leslie’s, in a passage of particular interest be- 
cause of its reference to a more famous author’s opinion: ‘“There 
haue beene women, that in all maner of artes, qualities, and ver- 
tues, which haue equalled the perfitest of men. Innumerable are the 
testimonies of womens profound learning, pure chastitie, rare con- 
stancie, patient martyrdome, and a number most valiant, whereof 
Chawcer reciteth nine Woorthies aunswerable to the nine Woorthies 
of men: Heywood’s words can be quoted to summarize the thought 
of the century which preceded him; of Elizabeth he writes: ‘“‘She that 
was a Saba for her wisedome, an Harpalice for her magnanimitie 

For an interesting example of a catalogue of this character see Thomas Bentley, 
The Monument of Matrones (1582), in which will be found, among a vast number of 
other things, “A breefe catalog of the memorable names of sundrie right famous 
Queenes, godlie Ladies, and vertuous women of all ages, which in their kind and 
countries were notablie learned, and whereof some marked with this marke * were 
the authors of a great part of this booke, as shall appeere: set foorth in alphabetical 
order.” (Sig. B7™*”.) 

% Discovrs De La Legitime Succession Des Femmes, fol. 23. 

% Defence of Women (1560), sigs. Biii—Biv. 

A defence of the honour of ... Marie, fol. 140°. Of female learning in particular, 
Leslie says elsewhere: “What thinge ys there that reason, wytt and vnderstandinge 
maye reatche to, that woman hathe not, or maye not atchieve and attayne? For learn- 
inge, there haue bene manye women exactlie learned in Musicke, Astronomye, Phyloso- 


phye, Oratorye, Physyke, in Poétrye, in lawe and Deuinitye.” (Fol. 139.) 
58 English Myrror, p. 136. 
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(witnesse the Campe at Tilburie) a Cleopatra for her bountie, a 
Camilla for her chastitie, an Amalasuntha for her temperance, a 
Zenobia for her learning and skill in language’’”” 

Spenser’s “exceptional” women rulers are marked by these same 
virtues praised in contemporary gynecocratic literature. Britomart, 
in addition to her martial valor, manifests as well the essential moral 
and intellectual virtues. Her name is a byword for chastity and tem- 
perance. Moreover, among the Amazons she is adored as a goddess, 
admired for her wisdom, and hearkened to for her “loring’’” Mer- 
cilla sustains ‘““The sacred pledge of peace and clemencie;’ although, 
“when as foes enforst, or friends sought ayde;’ she sternly draws the 
sword “that all the world dismayde’ She possesses other virtues: 
she is “For her great bounty knowen ouer all; and around her 
throne “Sate goodly Temperance in garments clene, And sacred 
Reuerence, yborne of heauenly strene’” But, as Spenser concludes 
in his apostrophe to this “gratious Queene,’ “thine owne people do 
thy mercy prayse much more: Gloriana, of course, embodies all 
these virtues acclaimed in women rulers by defenders of gynecocracy 
in the sixteenth century. Guyon recalls her as 


° that great Queene, 
Great and most glorious virgin Queene aliue, 


That with her soueraigne powre, and scepter shene 
All Faery lond does peaceably sustene. 

In widest Ocean she her throne does reare, 

That ouer all the earth it may be seene; 

As morning Sunne her beames dispredden cleare, 
And in her face faire peace, and mercy doth appeare. 


In her the richesse of all heauenly grace 
In chiefe degree are heaped vp on hye: 
And all that else this worlds enclosure bace 
Hath great or glorious in mortall eye, 
Adornes the person of her Maiestie; 
That men beholding so great excellence, 
And rare perfection in mortalitie, 
Do her adore with sacred reuerence, 
As th’Idole of her makers great magnificence." 
© Gunaikeion (1624), p.123.  V, viii, 17. % II, ii, 40-41. 
© V, vii, 42. *'V, ix, 9a. 
VV, It, $0. eV, 5. & 
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Later, Guyon hails Gloriana as 


the flowre of grace and chastitie, 
Throughout the world renowmed far and neare, 
My liefe, my liege, my Soueraigne, my deare, 
Whose glory shineth as the morning starre, 
And with her light the earth enlumines cleare; 
Far reach her mercies, and her prayses farre, 
As well in state of peace, as puissaunce in warre.” 


And on the same occasion Arthur eulogizes her as 


, that Princesse bright, 
Which with her bounty and glad countenance 
Doth blesse her seruaunts, and them high aduaunce.” 


Like Britomart, Gloriana far more closely resembles the ideal woman 
ruler portrayed in the contemporary literature than she does the 
living queen whom she is intended to mirror. The qualities by 
which the “exceptional” women governors in the epic, and conse- 
quently the great exception herself, are identified, are consistently 
those discussed in the gynecocratic literature of the day—valor, wis- 
dom, religion, mercy, virtue, bounty, temperance, clemency, pru- 
dence, liberality. These were not, according to Puritans, qualities 
possessed by women in general. 

That such women as Britomart, Mercilla, and Gloriana are clearly 
exceptions elevated by God to the dignity of thrones is made finally 
evident by the virtue of justice which all possess in common. For, 
according to Renaissance theorists, justice was the chief requisite 
of a ruler, male or female, and the chief function of the ruler as 
God’s representative. In its broadest sense justice was defined as the 
virtue by which each man is treated as he deserves according to 
his station and conduct in life. It is “a constant and perpetuall de- 
sire to giue vnto euerie man, that which to him belongeth;” or, in 
Buchanan’s words, “‘that [virtue] which doth regard every Member, 
and cureth it so as to be kept in its Function’” Primarily for the 


TT 1%, A. Tl, 1x; 5. 

* Laurentius Grimaldus Goslicius, The Counsellor... Wherein the Offices of Magis- 
trates, The happie life of Subiectes, and the felicitie of Common-weales is pleasantly and 
pithilie discoursed ..., Newlie translated into English (London, 1598), p. 104. Goslicius 
gives Ulpianus as his authority here. Cf. Knox, First Blast: Justice is “a constant and 
perpetuall will to geve to everie person their own right.” (Works, IV, 400.) 

© De jure regni apud Scotos, p. g. 
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administration of such justice God establishes rulers as his appointed 
lieutenants on earth. Thus, Bullinger wrote, quoting Plutarch: 
“Princes are the ministers of God for the oversight and safeguard 
of mortal men, to the end that they may partly distribute, and partly 
keep, the good things that he doth liberally give, and frankly be- 
stow upon them:” Earlier in the century Thomas Starkey had simi- 
larly proclaimed that “thys ys the offyce and duty, breuely to say, of 
hedys and rularys, aftur thys maner dylygently to se the admynys- 
tratyon of justyce to the hole commynalty:” In executing justice 
rulers most completely fulfill their obligation as representatives of 
the source of all justice, or, as Bullinger concludes, ““The magistrate 
therefore is of God; his office is good, holy, pleasing God, just, profit- 
able, and necessary for men: and the rulers, which do rightly execute 
their office . . . are his elect instruments, by whom he worketh man’s 
health and safeguard:”” 

That women can execute justice as the lieutenants of God was 
recognized on more than one occasion by defenders of gynecocracy. 
For example, David Chambers wrote that “le principal occasion de 
creer magistrats est pour administrer iustice selon les loix: tellement 
que la difference du sexe, n’est pas requis pour les executer: mais la 
prudence & vsage de raison.” Sir Thomas Craig argued on scriptural 


authority that God may grant this ability to women and accordingly 
qualify them as his chosen representatives: 


And if we acquiesce, as we ought in the declar’d will of God in holy Scrip- 
ture, we shall find that Deborah, tho’ a married Woman and Subject to 
a Husband, reign’d over the Lord’s people notwithstanding, what else 
can be meant by her judging the People of God, but her reign over them 
for that time? For Judging is the chiefest part of Government, we are not 
to strive about names of Authority when we find the Power exprest by 
them, to be the same; ... Yea she adds, That the Lord made her have 
Dominion over the mighty. This place of Scripture might serve for all, 
tho’ I doubt not, but she had an extraordinary call from God. One thing 
is observable, that God endow’d Women with the same perfections, and 
has equally manifested Himself in them, as he has in men.” 


” Fiftie Godlie and Learned Sermons, Divided into Five Decades... Translated out 
of Latine into English by H.I....1587 (Parker Society; 1849-51), II, 309. 

A Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset (ca. 1538), in Early Eng. 
Text Soc., Ext. Ser., XXXII, 55. 

 Bullinger, op. cit., II, 314. 

% Discovrs De La Legitime Succession Des Femmes, fol. 14”. 

“ Right of Succession to the Kingdom of England (1709), p. 83. 
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Spenser, too, conceives of political justice as a manifestation of 
divine will, and of a good ruler as its instrument. On the supremacy 
of justice among the virtues necessary in a ruler he writes: 


Most sacred vertue she of ail the rest, 

Resembling God in his imperiall might; 

Whose soueraine powre is herein most exprest, 
That both to good and bad he dealeth right, 

And all his workes with Iustice hath bedight. 
That powre he also doth to Princes lend, 

And makes them like himselfe in glorious sight, 
To sit in his owne seate, his cause to end, 

And rule his people right, as he doth recommend.” 


Nought is on earth more sacred or diuine, 

That Gods and men doe equally adore, 

Then this same vertue, that doth right define: 

For th’heuens themselues, whence mortal men implore 
Right in their wrongs, are rul’d by righteous lore 

Of highest Ioue, who doth true iustice deale 

To his inferiour Gods, and euermore 

Therewith containes his heauenly Commonweale: 
The skill whereof to Princes hearts he doth reueale.” 


Such an instrument of divine justice is Gloriana, “th’Idole of her 
makers great magnificence;’” who, Contemplation tells the Red Cross 
Knight, “is heauenly borne, and heauen may iustly vaunt:’”* Such 
an instrument also is Mercilla, ‘dealing righteous doome;” “‘Deal- 
ing iust iudgements, that mote not be broken For any brybes, or 
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threates of any to be wroken;”™ and finally, “Dealing of Iustice with 
indifferent grace: For her administration of justice, and for the 
manifestation of mercy with which the execution of justice should 
be tempered, Mercilla’s authority is explicitly hailed as divine in 
origin and nature. Twice she is called “sacred; and she is attended 
by those virtues that “also doe, by [Jove’s] diuine permission, Vpon 
the thrones of mortall Princes tend: Finally, the chief virtue which 
she embodies, mercy, is likewise described as of divine origin: 

Sith in th’Almighties euerlasting seat 

She first was bred, and borne of heauenly race; 

From thence pour’d down on men, by influence of grace.” 


*'vV, Intro., 10, TI, ii, 41. WV, 1%; 26. 81 V, ix, 36. *'V,.1%, 9%: 
WY, Vily1. TX K0. mV in a4. = V, vill, 16) V51%80; =“ V, St). 
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But it is in Britomart, as she overthrows Radigund and the Ama- 
zonian system of government, that we see most clearly how God, by 
endowing a woman with the virtue of justice, singles her out as an 
exception to the general law of nature that forbids female gov- 
ernment. Having vanquished Radigund in battle and entered her 
stronghold, Britomart remains for a period, 


During which space she there as Princess rained, 

And changing all that forme of common weale, 

The liberty of women did repeale, 

Which they had long vsurpt; and them restoring 

_To mens subiection, did true Iustice deale: 

That all they as a Goddesse her adoring, 

Her wisedome did admire, and hearkned to her loring. 


For all those Knights, which long in captiue shade 
Had shrowded bene, she did from thraldome free; 
And magistrates of all that city made, 

And gaue to them great liuing and large fee: 

And that they should for euer faithful bee, 

Made them sweare fealty to Artegall.* 


Because women act out of their natural vocation and assume a do- 
minion not recognized by divine law, the Amazonian political so- 
ciety and the principle of gynecocracy which it represents are unjust. 
For, as Knox wrote, “What soever repugneth to the will of God, 
expressed in his most sacred Worde, repugneth to Justice: but that 
Women have authoritie over men, repugneth to the will of God 
expressed in his Worde, and therfore . . . all suche authoritie repugn- 
eth to Justice’ Thus, Spenser’s Amazons have “shaken off the 
shamefast band, With which wise Nature did them strongly bynd;’ 
and consequently have violated the justice which gives each thing 
a place and a reward according to its kind. The result is a completely 
perverted, unjust social and political situation. But, because she 
demonstrates her ability to administer justice by forcing women into 
the “base humilitie” to which they were born under “mans well rul- 
ing hand; Britomart clearly identifies herself as one of those ex- 
ceptional women, instruments of divine justice, whom the heavens 
“lift to lawfull soueraintie’’ The episode of Radigund and Brito- 
SV, vii, 42-43. © First Blast, in Works, IV, 400. 
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mart, therefore, not only exemplifies Spenser’s own expressed theory 
of gynecocracy, but also reaffirms our conviction that his position is 
precisely that of the moderate Calvinists. For it is with reference 
to the latter that we can most consistently explain his selection of a 
woman to overthrow the unnatural institution of female govern- 
ment. 

It would be wrong to conclude that Spenser, in his description 
of women rulers both good and bad, had only the theories and 
methods of the gynecocratic literature as his inspiration. Certainly, 
as Dr. Wilson has made clear in England’ Eliza, the virtues of godly 
queens, and of Elizabeth especially, are commonplace in writings 
far beyond the range of treatises concerned with the problem of gov- 
ernment by women. And, just as certainly, the specific vices, public 
and private, of the Marys, provided many of the characteristics of 
Spenser’s ungodly queens. But the fact that these elements as set 
forth in the Faerie Queene consistently exemplify the general theory 
expressed by Spenser in V, v, 25, seems to indicate that the poet went 
beyond mere echoing of current flattery or vilification of individ- 
uals, to the theoretical problem of gynecocracy itself. Not only did 
he present in allegorical guise the actual Mary Tudor, Mary Stuart, 
and Elizabeth as personalities and as political figures, but, on a dif- 
ferent level of allegory, he also presented good and bad queens, 
according to the standards prevalent in the gynecocratic discussion 
of his day. Associated as he was with Calvinist views on other ques- 
tions, familiar as he was with leading expositions of Puritan theories 
of female government, and faced as he was with the same practical 
problem which faced Calvin, Bullinger, and eventually Knox him- 
self, with regard to the Marys and Elizabeth, it was inevitable that 
these standards which Spenser expressed in a general theory and 
illustrated in specific figures should correspond with those of the 
moderate Genevans. 








The Puritan Art of Love 
By William and Malleville Haller 


_ wedded Love;’ Milton exclaims when Adam and Eve betake 
themselves to the connubial bower. They have come before us, 
a few pages earlier, 


Not equal, as thir sex not equal seemd; 

For contemplation hee and valour formd, 
For softness shee and sweet attractive Grace, 
Hee for God only, shee for God in him. 


We have been told how at their first encounter Adam laid claim to 
Eve, his flesh and bone, part of his soul, and how Eve, yielding to 


him,saw pow beauty is excelld by manly grace 


And wisdom, which alone is truly fair. 


We have listened to Adam, first of men, instructing his wife, and to 
Eve, first of women, submitting to her husband and yet charming 
him into speech. Now they go to bed, neither turning from the 
other, and the poet breaks out in praise of their union, 

Perpetual Fountain of Domestic sweets, 


Whose bed is undefil’d and chaste pronounc’t, 
Present, or past, as Saints and Patriarchs us’d. 


To the contemporary pious reader nothing in all this, except the 
beauty of language and verse, would have seemed unfamiliar. He 
would have known the exact places in scripture whence it all came. 
He may have remembered that much of it was in the prayer book. 
Up to a point Milton was merely presenting in the poetic idiom of 
Paradise Lost what most men and women in his day, certainly most 
Puritans, thought about marriage, had often heard from the pulpit, 
and could have read in a large number of edifying books. To be sure 
he then declares that here, in the marriage chamber, 


Love his golden shafts imploies, here lights 
His constant Lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels, 
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meaning, obviously, the love he had read about in the authors 
pointed to in his A pology—namely, Ovid, Dante, Petrarch, Spenser, 
Plato, and Xenophon, especially Spenser, who above all other poets 
taught that love should have nothing to do with 


Court Amours 
Mixt Dance, or wanton Mask, or Midnight Bal, 
Or Serenate, 


and everything to do with the marriage bed. But much though Mil- 
ton may have learned from such writers, he had in his own estima- 
tion learned everything essential from another, more reliable source. 
His reason for mentioning the former was that he wished to show 
that “naturall disposition and morall discipline learnt out of the 
noblest Philosophy” would have kept him from incontinence even 
if Christianity had been but slightly taught him. The point was, 
however, that he had been very carefully trained in the precepts of 
religion and had consequently learned about love from the foun- 
tain of all knowledge—the word of God. He had had infused into 
him “the doctrine of holy Scripture unfolding these chaste and high 
mysteries,’ and, although on this occasion he indicates only briefly 
what his conception of that doctrine might be, he was presently to 
set his ideas forth in full in the divorce tracts and finally in De doc- 
trina Christiana and Paradise Lost. 

At no stage did Milton divest himself of the outlook and interest 
of a Renaissance scholar and poet, but from that point of view his 
object at every stage may be said to have been to justify all the ways 
of his Puritan god. If we are, then, to understand his conception of 
woman, we must inquire what he thought was revealed on that sub- 
ject in the scriptures as well as in the works of poets and philoso- 
phers. What were those precepts of religion which kept him from 
incontinence in youth? What was the word of God concerning the 
chaste and high mysteries of love? We must not assume that we know 
the answers to these questions if we know the Bible in the modern 
way. The Bible from which Milton drew his earliest religious in- 
struction was the Bible as it was understood and interpreted by the 
members of that brotherhood or caste of preachers for which he 
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himself was educated and to which he aspired until he felt himself 
church-outed by the prelates. ‘To which of these men or to which of 
the many books they published he may have been indebted for this 
or that idea or phrase, it is impossible to say. From the influence of 
their attitude toward the scriptures or from the doctrine and code 
which they professed to draw from them, he could no more have 
escaped than did other men of his class, no more than he could have 
escaped from the influence of the Bible itself. We should, conse- 
quently, before we venture to dilate upon his ideas concerning so 
important a subject as marriage, seek some knowledge of what he 
was, to begin with, probably taught to think, what keys to the mys- 
teries of love and passion the Puritan pulpit taught its adherents 
to look for in the word of God. The present paper will address itself 
solely to that question. We shall not concern ourselves with the gen- 
eral state of domestic manners and relations in the period under 
discussion nor with the general debate which was going on, through- 
out the period, concerning the character and position of woman. 
These subjects have been treated with a wealth of detail by Louis B. 
Wright in his Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England. We 
shall deal only incidentally with the law of marriage in England, in- 
cluding divorce, and in what we say we shall depend largely on the 
late Chilton L. Powell’s English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653. 
For the general development of Puritan preaching before the West- 
minster Assembly, we must refer to William Haller’s Rise of Purt- 
tanism. Our purpose here is simply to give some account of the 
teachings of the Puritan pulpit concerning love and marriage, espe- 
cially in their more sentimental and idealistic aspects, during the 
three or four generations before the publication of Milton’s first 
divorce tract, in 1643. 


There was a very special reason why Puritan churchmen should 
think, preach, and write about love. With the thwarting of their 
efforts to gain control of the church, they constituted themselves an 
unacknowledged but increasingly numerous and influential preach- 
ing order within the church. Earlier the members of such an or- 
der would have dedicated themselves to chastity and a celibate life, 
but these men were Protestants. They conceded in deference to 
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Paul that continence was a gift, but they held that it was a gift only 
rarely bestowed and no more often on preachers than on other men. 
Preachers were if anything more liable to the burning of the flesh 
because as Satan’s special adversaries they were the more liable to 
his assaults. Consequently they condemned, still on the authority 
of Paul, the denial of marriage to the clergy as the doctrine of devils 
and of papists and with few exceptions embraced matrimony as 
their holy rule. This dedication of the Puritan clerical caste to con- 
jugal life was hardly less important in its effects than that of courtly 
poets to the worship of feminine beauty. The preachers were com- 
mitted to the belief that the sphere of religious experience was the 
individual soul and that the decisive event in that experience was 
the awakening of the soul to the imminence of divine grace. The 
proof, they believed, was set down for all to read in scripture but 
for each to confirm in his own heart. Preachers simply had a special 
gift and vocation for discovering the truth revealed in the book and 
the breast and for making it known. They set forth the doctrine 
which all men and women were expected to believe and they de- 
scribed the emotions which all were expected to feel, supposing 
them to be truly called, and they explained how the elect should 
endeavor to behave. Hence came the enormous literature of ser- 
mons, treatises, commentaries, spiritual journals, and biographies 
with which the Puritan preachers filled the press. The great theme 
of their teaching was that everything that happened to a man pro- 
voked the old man in him to die and the new to live. They sought 
to make the whole of experience resound with vocation to the soul, 
and consequently, since few occasions called upon men’s souls more 
compellingly than love and marriage, they addressed themselves to 
the question how aspiring saints should expect to feel and act in that 
relationship. This was only one among the many topics of Puritan 
edification, but no topic underwent a more interesting or distin- 
guished development. 

The Puritans did not concern themselves much with reform of 
the laws of the church concerning marriage. Protestants on the Con- 
tinent denied the sacramental character of wedlock, granted at least 
some jurisdiction to civil authorities, and in case of adultery or de- 
sertion permitted the innocent the right of divorce and remarriage. 
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The German reformers Fagius and Bucer, brought over in Edward 
VI’s time, advocated similar changes in England, but the English 
church, notwithstanding the circumstances in which its reformation 
was initiated, adhered to the canon law. That is, it sanctioned the 
annulment of marriages under certain conditions, granted separa- 
tion for adultery, but denied remarriage. If the Puritans had gained 
control at the time of the Elizabethan settlement, they might then 
have brought the church into line with other Protestant commun- 
ions on this matter. But they were continually thwarted in their 
efforts to secure authority over church government, and they sur- 
vived, indeed flourished, by devoting themselves not to legal and 
institutional but moral and spiritual reform. Hence the early agita- 
tion concerning divorce quickly died away, and the preachers con- 
tented themselves with counseling the people how to marry and how 
to conduct themselves in marriage. : 

The office of holy matrimony in the Book of Common Prayer 
of 1549 began with the statement that marriage “is an honourable 
estate, instituted of God in paradise, in the time of man’s innocency, 
signifying unto us the mystical union that is betwixt Christ and 
his church;’ and then presently went on to say that the objects of 
matrimony are the procreation of children, the relief of concupis- 
cence, and “the mutual society, help, and comfort, that the one 
ought to have of the other’’ After the vows comes a prayer entreat- 
ing that the husband may love the wife as Christ does his church and 
that the wife may be to the husband as loving as Rachel, as wise as 
Rebecca, and as faithful and obedient as Sarah. After the holy com- 
munion the minister is directed to deliver a sermon in which “the 
office of man and wife shall be declared according to holy scripture;’ 
or, if there be no sermon, he is to read a brief homily to the same 
purpose, supplied in the prayer book itself. Successive revisions 
made no substantial change in this procedure, which was obviously 
compatible with Protestant feeling. 

The injunction to declare the office of man and wife according 
to scripture was especially taken to heart by Puritans, who began 
early both to seek and to supply guidance on the subject in print. 
One book to which they habitually turned was Miles Coverdale’s 
translation, first published in 1541, of Bullinger’s Der Christlich 
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Eestand. This work, usually known in English as The Christen State 
of Matrimony, appeared a number of times, sometimes with and 
sometimes without a long preface supplied by Thomas Becon. The 
latter, a married priest under Mary and a prolific writer under her 
successor, himself composed a “Booke of Matrimony” which ap- 
peared in 1564. The translation of Bullinger’s work served as a text- 
book on the key places in scripture relating to marriage and as a 
model for later books on the same subject. One of the most impor- 
tant of these was Christian Oeconomie, an English translation (1609) 
of a Latin treatise by the great Cambridge Puritan, William Per- 
kins.’ Similar in purpose and tone was the treatment accorded by 
commentators to texts relating to matrimony as they came upon 
them in their verse-by-verse advance through the scriptures. John 
Dod and Robert Cleaver, commenting on Proverbs or on the deca- 
logue, or Richard Rogers on Judges, or Paul Baynes on Ephesians, 
or Nicholas Byfield on first Peter, or Richard Bernard on Ruth, 
would be certain to give forth the usual instruction when prompted 
by an appropriate passage. The number of such expositions of the 
doctrine of marriage was limited only by the number of possible 
provocations to be encountered in holy writ. Books of this kind were 
probably read chiefly by other preachers, but they were read for 
ideas which could be used again and again in the pulpit. It seems 
unlikely that many marrying Puritan couples got away from church 


1 The original is listed in the edition of Bullinger’s works in the “Parker Society 
Publications,” X, xviii-xix, as published at Zurich in 1540. See also “Parker Society 
Publications,” LIII, 406, 421-22, 427. The British Museum Catalogue lists an edition 
of 1579. The work first appeared in English as The Christen state of Matrimonye... 
Translated by Myles Coverdale (1541). The Short-Title Catalogue cites nine editions or 
issues, 1541-75. We have made use of a copy, in the Huntington Library, with the date 
1546 on the title-page and 1543 in the colophon. Coverdale’s translation was also issued 
in 1542 as The golden boke of christen matrimonye ...newly set forthe in English by 
Theodore Basille but with the running head “The christen state Of matrimony.” The 
Short-Title Catalogue lists another appearance of this in 1543. Theodore Basille was the 
pseudonym of Thomas Becon, who acknowledges that Coverdale’s version of the work 
“was also for the more redy sale set forth in my name by the hongry printer with my 
preface.” (Worckes, I, sig. C.v.) The preface here alluded to also appeared anony- 
mously in the edition of The christen state (colophon, 1543), and in other issues of that 
book. Becon composed a work of his own called “The booke of Matrimony,” including 
again the preface just referred to, printed in his Worckes, I (1564). 

* Christian Oeconomie: or, A Short Survey of the Right Manner of erecting and or- 
dering a Familie, according to the Scriptures. First written in Latine by the Author 
M. W. Perkins, and now set forth in the vulgar tongue, for more common use and bene- 
fit, by Tho, Pickering Bachelar of Divinitie (1609). 
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without having to listen to a sermon, and hence marriage sermons 
found their way along with others into print, though, for reasons 
easy to imagine, less often than did funeral sermons. Henry Smith’s 
Preparative to Marriage of 1591,’ frequently reprinted, probably 
represents the substance and manner of more than one allocution 
by its author, who was the inspiration of many a lesser preacher. 
Other good examples are Samuel Hieron’s The Marriage-Blessing 
and The Bridegroome;* ‘Thomas Gataker’s Marriage Duties and A 
Good Wife Gods Gift (1620), A Wife Indeed (1623),and A Marriage 
Praier (1624); and John Wing’s The Crowne Conjugall or, The 
Spouse Royall (1620). Another important medium of instruction 
to husbands and wives is to be seen in the numerous catechisms, 
aids to piety, and ways to godliness which taught the people how to 
conduct their lives. Such a work as A Short Treatise contayning all 
the Principall Grounds of Christian Religion. By way of Questions 
and Answers, very profitable for all men, but especially for Hous- 
holders, attributed to John Ball and published, “The eight Im- 
pression,’ in 1631, or Samuel Crooke’s similar Guide unto True 
Blessednesse .. . The sixt Edition (1640), took the seventh command- 
ment as a proper occasion for setting forth the pattern of a godly 
married life. More extended were the books especially devoted to 
the art of erecting a family and managing a household. Probably 
no book of this sort circulated more widely than A Godlie Forme 
of Householde Government: for the Ordering of Private Families, 
according to the direction of Gods word. Whereunto is adjoined in 
a more particular manner, the severall duties of the Husband to- 
wards his Wife: and the Wifes dutie towards her Husband (1598), 
a compilation associated with the well-known names of John Dod 
and Robert Cleaver and drawing freely upon Bullinger, Henry 
Smith, and other earlier writers.’ The most encyclopedic treatise of 


* References are to Preparative to Mariage as it appeared in The Sermons of Maister 
Henrie Smith, gathered into one volume (1593). 

* The Sermons of Master Samuel Hieron (1620). This collection, previously printed 
in 1614, appeared again several times before 1635. The Bridegroome appeared sepa- 
rately in 1613. The same author’s A Helpe unto Devotion, which was entered in the 
Stationers’ Register in 1608 and of which there was an edition called the twentieth in 
1636, contains two prayers: one for persons intending marriage, the other for married 
persons. 

5 The 1598 edition says on the title-page, “Gathered by R. C.”; the 1612 edition says, 
“First, gathered by R. C. And now newly perused and augmented by John Dod, and 
Robert Clever.” This work was issued at least eight times by 1630. 
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the kind, complete with scripture references and a cross index be- 
tween the distaff side and its opposite, was William Gouge’s seven- 
hundred-page Of Domesticall Duties, first published in 1622, and 
again in 1626 and 1634. Most of the literature so far mentioned is 
conventional, not to say stereotyped, in matter and tone, but an 
occasional writer seems able to suggest some of the ardors as well 
as the duties and pieties of marital affection. The outstanding men 
of this sort are William Whately, author of The Bride-Bush (1617) 
and The Care-cloth (1624), Daniel Rogers, author of Matrimoniall 
Honour (1642), and finally, in his own way, with his own extraor- 
dinary idiosyncrasy, John Milton. There were, of course, many other 
writers in the period, outside the field of poetry and the drama, who 
dealt from one point of view or another with love, marriage, and 
the position of woman, but these we are not concerned with be- 
cause they are in the main much less occupied with declaring the 
offices of husband and wife from holy scripture. It was the Puritan 
preachers who set forth an ideal pattern of love and marriage based 
upon traditional Christian morality, vitalized for popular imagina- 
tion in terms of the English Bible, and adapted to the new conditions 
in which men were having to live. 

All Puritan instruction concerning the family started with the 
three traditional objects of matrimony—namely, the procreation of 
children, the relief of concupiscence, and the consolation of lone- 
liness. In dealing with the first two, however, the preachers were 
prone to be diverted from the more intimate to the more practical 
aspects of their subject. From procreation of children it was natural 
to proceed to the organization of the family, the management of the 
household, and the encouragement of husband, wife, children, and 
servants in the cultivation of gifts and opportunities likely to inure 
to the benefit of the whole group. Love was recommended as ex- 
tremely useful to the same end. But the prudential aspects of Puri- 
tan morality, which have not lacked attention, were not its be-all 
and its end-all. True, the Puritan, when he gave all for God or for 
love, did not as a rule lose the world, but he enjoyed the illusion, 
at least, of gaining something more besides. In this paper we are try- 
ing to follow the track of that illusion. Consideration of the second 
object of matrimony also commonly led to matters somewhat ex- 
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traneous to the actual business of wedlock. It supplied a pretext for 
attack upon the papists for denying marriage to the clergy and upon 
all sinners whatever who, not being blessed with the gift of conti- 
nence, sought relief for concupiscence anywhere but in the marriage 
bed. Thus, the first two objects of matrimony named in the prayer 
book served the preachers chiefly as occasions for dilating not so 
much on marriage as on the rewards of virtue and the evils of vice. 
It was when they came to the third object that they confronted the 
great mystery—why and how and to what end in the divine scheme 
of things men and women love, marry, and live together. 

We must note first the particular scriptures under whose spell the 
Puritan mind moved whenever it approached these questions. The 
origin of matrimony was accounted for in Genesis by an etiological 
myth which was made still more real by the family saga of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and their wives, Sarah, Rebecca, and Rachel. This 
was the Puritan holy family, having the father at the apex and the 
beloved wife beneath but close beside him. Hagar, Leah, and the 
various handmaidens were ignored, disapproved, or explained away 
by a little pious necessary casuistry. Precepts of the law in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy which seemed to derogate from the sanctity of 
marital relations were similarly disposed of. Canticles was drawn 
upon to express the love proper to the husband for the wife, as well 
as that of Christ for his church. Proverbs was the great recourse cf 
preachers who had occasion to condemn bad, incompetent, dis- 
agreeable women, or praise good ones. Curiously, it may seem, the 
Puritans especially admired certain women in the Old ‘Testament, 
notably Ruth, Abigail, and the virtuous wife of the thirty-first chap- 
ter of Proverbs, who were thought to have shown character and 
ability above most of their sex, without overstepping the due limits 
of wifely obedience. The great expositor of the doctrines contained 
in all these texts was Paul. The Gospel of Matthew recorded Christ’s 
rebuke to the Pharisees on the subject of divorce, and that of John 
his honoring of marriage by the miracle at Cana. Peter supplied a 
summary statement of the duties of husband and wife, not to men- 
tion the comforting fact that he was himself a married man. John 
the Divine admitted the mystic marriage of the lamb in Zion. But 
it was Paul’s positive yet rather paradoxical injunctions in first 
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Corinthians and first Ephesians, supplemented by others in Colos- 
sians, first Timothy, and Hebrews, which chiefly set men thinking 
about the meaning of the myth and saga of marriage conveyed in 
the rest of scripture. 

The Puritans, like other Protestants, had to satisfy themselves 
first of all that Paul’s commendation of chastity was of special not 
general application and implied no rule of celibacy or disapproval 
of marriage. The arguments by which they convinced themselves of 
this came from the apostle himself. In the same verse in which he 
asserted that it was better to be as he was, he also said, “‘but every 
man hath his proper gift of God’’ Proper gifts, according to Perkins, 
are not such as God generally bestows on any man for the asking 
but such as are given “only to some certaine men; of which sort 
is the gift of continencie, and such like, which though they bee 
often and earnestly asked, yet they are seldome or never granted 
unto some men” Concupiscence was the normal condition, and to 
refrain from marriage, its appointed remedy, was to court tempta- 
tion. Prayer book and pulpit both echoed Paul’s statement to the 
Hebrews, “Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed is undefiled’ 
“Forbidding to marry,’ he wrote to Timothy, was the doctrine of 
devils, and this was taken, in the light of the seventh commandment, 
to mean that everybody had better be assumed to be under orders to 
marry. Even for those gifted with continency, celibacy was not more 
holy than matrimony but merely more free from trouble. The king- 
dom of God, said Perkins, does not stand upon marriage any more 
than upon meats and drinks, “and yet it is a state in it selfe, farre 
more excellent, than the condition of single life’’ It is, moreover, 
a state “free to al... men..., even to those that have the gift of 
continencie.” 

Yet there was much more to be said for matrimony than simply 
that it was the appointed remedy for concupiscence. The Puritan 
always bore in mind that, in the words of Thomas Becon’s version 
of the definition set on foot by Coverdale’s translation of Bullinger, 
it is 
an hie, holye and blessed order of life, ordayned not of man, but of God, 
yea and that not in this sinneful world, but in paradyse that most joyful 

® Christian Oeconomie, p.17. —*Ibid., pp. 11, 15. 
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garden of pleasure: which (Matrimonye) hath ever ben had in great 
honor and reverence among all nacions; wherein one man and one 
woman are coupled and knit together in one fleshe and body in the 
feare and love of God, by the free, lovinge, harty, and good consente of 
them both, to the entent that they two may dwel together, as one fleshe 
and body of one wyl and mynd in all honesty, vertue and godlines, and 
spend theyr lyves in the equal partaking of all such thinges, as god shal 
send them with thankes gevynge.’ 

This statement, often repeated in one form or another, refers di- 
rectly only to the grand object of matrimony—put first in scripture 
though third in the prayer book—which to the Puritan mind super- 
seded and comprehended all others. ‘““God made the man Adam 
altogether perfect, set him in the Paradise or garden of pleasure, 
and afterwards sayd immediatly: It is not good that man should be 
alone:’ Adam, having looked upon all the beasts, “found... none 
that he could set his harte upon, none lyke him selfe, none that he 
myght dwell by as by an helper and comforter?” He knew that he’ 
was alone, and woe, says Henry Smith, quoting Solomon, to all such: | 
“as theeves steale in when the house is emptie; like a Turtle, which| 
hath lost his mate, like one legge when the other is cutte off, like, 
one wing when the other is clipte, so had the man bene if the woman | 
had not bene joyned to him:’” Thus the first need that befell man,' 
even before he had sinned, was for woman, and the first inter- 
vention of divine providence in his especial behalf was to create a 
wife for him and to establish wedlock as the prime source and pat- 
tern of all human relationships to come. “Mariage was made & 
appointed by God himselfe, to be the fountaine and seminarie of 
all other sorts & kinds of life, in the Common-wealth and in the 
Church:™ It was itself a state and a religious order—one which 
looked, however, to no Romulus, Solon, Minos, or Lycurgus, to no 
Francis of Assisi, but to the king of glory as its founder.” Thus the 
preachers, while instructing the people in the doctrine of godly mar- 
riage, also nourished their appetite for speculation concerning the 
structure of society and did their part in popularizing the myth of 
Adam as an image for the expression of political ideas. The first 


§ Worckes, I (1564), fol. DCXvii. 

*Bullinger (Coverdale’s translation), Christen State, fol. i. 

” Preparative to Mariage, p. 16. 

* Perkins, Christian Oeconomie, pp. 11-12. % Becon, Worckes, I, sig. HHh.iii. 
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book of Aristotle’s Politics, which turns up in not a few Puritan 
margins, was not the least illuminating commentary on Genesis. 
Adam’s need, the argument went, was one that arose in nature as 
God had designed nature to be, and Eve, created by the God of 
nature, was the natural remedy of that need. The family arose, in 
the order of nature, out of the relationship or compact sealed be- 
tween husband and wife by nature itself. In paradise, before the cor- 
ruption of nature by sin, the happiness of marriage was perfect; 
sin marred this perfection but did not diminish the need it fulfilled. 
The effect of the fall was to bring down the evils of the flesh upon 
married folk, and hence celibacy came to be prized as it had not 
been before. But, except for the few who were gifted with conti- 
nence, none was allowed to escape the call to marry and to fulfil 
the offices of marriage. No one, moreover, no woman, no servant, 
no child, no one engaged in mere household employments, need 
feel that he was on that account any the less called to serve God and 
the state. “For the family;’ as William Gouge put it, glossing Aris- 
totle and Augustine along with scripture, 


is a seminary of the Church and Common-wealth. It is as a Bee-hive, in 
which is the stocke, and out of which are sent many swarms of Bees: for 
in families are all sorts of people bred and brought up: and out of fam- 
ilies are they sent into the Church and Common-wealth. . . . Whence it 
followeth, that a conscionable performance of domesticall and household 
duties, tend to the good ordering of Church and Common-wealth, ... 

Besides, a family is a little Church, and a little Common-wealth... 
whereby tryall may be made of such as are fit for any place of authority, 
or of subjection in Church or Common-wealth. Or rather it is as a schoole 
wherein the first principles and grounds of government and subjection 
are learned: whereby men are fitted to greater matters in Church or 
Common-wealth.” 


Daniel Rogers puts the whole matter, according to his habit, more 
extravagantly: 


Marriage is the Preservative of Chastity, the Seminary of the Common- 
wealth, seed-plot of the Church, pillar (under God) of the world, right- 
hand of providence, supporter of lawes, states, orders, offices, gifts and 
services: the glory of peace, the sinewes of warre, the maintenance of 
policy, the life of the dead, the solace of the living, the ambition of 


8 Domesticall Duties, pp. 16-17. 
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virginity, the foundation of Countries, Cities, Universities, succession 
of Families, Crownes and Kingdomes; Yea (besides the being of these) its 
the welbeing of them being made, and whatsoever is excellent in them, 
or any other thing, the very furniture of heaven (in a kinde) depending 
thereupon.” 


Thus it was to the position of subject in no petty realm that Eve 
was called when appointed by her maker to be wife to Adam, and 
the preachers were at no small pains to define precisely the rank 
and function she was expected to fulfil. Needless to say they did not 
worship her as the sum of all man’s joy and bliss, but neither did 
they declare mulier est hominis confusio. In the society they were | 
helping to shape, the family household, with its extensions in farm- 
stead and shop and in its relation to religious life, was assuming | 
an importance it had not had in feudal, monastic, or courtly society. 


The preachers described it again and again as a little church and a | 


little state, in which the father was responsible for providing both | 
for religious instruction, prayer, and reading of scripture, and for | 
the employment of each member, according to his or her ability, 
in some useful occupation. Everything in the past of these men 
required them to think of the family as patriarchal, and yet, the 
more important the family became to them as an institution, the 
more important became the role they found themselves assigning 
to woman in the life of man and the more imperative the need to 
understand, define, and explain that role. 

In the order of nature woman was obviously not man’s equal. 
Husband and wife, Perkins explains, are a couple, and a couple 
“is that wherby two persons standing in mutuall relation to each \ 
other, are combined together as it were in one. And of these two, 
the one is alwaies higher, and beareth rule, the other is lower, and 
yeeldeth subjection.” Or, as William Gouge declared: “Nature hath 
placed an eminency in the male over the female: so as where they 
are linked together in one yoake, it is given by nature that he should 
governe, she obey. This did the heathen [meaning Aristotle] by the 
light of nature observe:’* Some women, to be sure, were superior 
to some men, as Abigail was to Nabal, and on occasion a woman 


™ Matrimoniall Honour, p- 7- 1 Domesticall Duties, Pp. 272. 
7 7 
% Christian Oeconomie, p. 10. 
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might be singled out by God for a special purpose, as Deborah was; 
but to think that woman in general could be anything but subordi- 
nate was plainly contrary to nature and reason. 

It was contrary also to the express word of God in scripture, to 
the conditions imposed upon woman in Genesis, to the example of 
the patriarchs, and to the precepts of Paul. There was, especially, 
no getting around the precepts of Paul. “Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands,’ he had said, “for the husband is the head 
of the wife’ Man “is the image and glory of God: but the woman 
is the glory of the man.’ She was created of and for him, and the only 
reservation, though a significant one, was that all things were of 
God. The most systematic and detailed statement, from the Puritan 
pulpit, of this doctrine of the submission of woman is to be found 
in William Gouge’s Of Domesticall Duties. The writer launches 

| upon his theme with a discussion of subjection in general—that is, 
of order. God has so disposed of everyone that there is no one who 

| is not subject to some superior. The child is subject to its mother, 
she to her husband, he to the magistrate, he to the king, the king 
to God. Kings may require obedience of ministers, and ministers 
may require kings to obey Christ. Everyone is set in his place not 
for his own but for others’ good. “Even Governours are advanced 
to places of dignity and authority, rather for the good of their sub- 
jects then for their owne honour: They are called to the service 
of the people and must expect one day to be called to account. Cer- 
tain implications of this doctrine need for the moment no special 
comment. The man was called to rule over his wife and family just 
as the king was called to rule over his people, and he was by nature 
granted greater gifts, corresponding to the greater service demanded 
of him. But the essence of all obedience to the vocations God issues 

| to the soul is willingness, and this came especially to mind whenever 
the preachers undertook to instruct wives in their duty to their hus- 
bands. Unless the women freely acknowledged obedience to be their 
first duty, there could be no assurance that they would fulfil faith- 
fully any other. Forced subjection would not do. A king overcome 
in battle will not willingly yield homage, “‘but rather expect a time 
when he may free himselfe, and take revenge of the conquerour:™ 

"Ibid. p.6.  ‘*Ibid., p. 272. 
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“Every good woman,’ says William Whately, “must suffer her selfe 
to be convinced in judgement, that she is not her husbands equall” 


Out of place, out of peace; and woe to those miserable aspiring shoulders, 
which will not content themselves to take their roome below the head. 
Whosoever therefore doth desire or purpose to bee a good wife, or to 
live comfortably, let her set downe this conclusion within her soule: 
Mine husband is my superiour, my better: he hath authoritie and rule 
over me, nature hath given it him, having framed our bodies to tender- 
nesse, mens to more hardness; God hath given it him, saying to our first 
mother Evah; Thy desire shall be subject to thine husband, and hee 
shall rule over thee.” 


We should not conclude from such statements that Puritan 
women became notably subservient or that they were, more than 
other women, browbeaten and put upon by their lords and masters. 
The contrary was as likely as not often the fact. The increase of 
wealth, the growing importance of the family household with its 
regular reading of the word, prayers and attendance upon sermons, 
the development of a vernacular literature centering in the trans- 
lated scriptures—these were extremely important factors tending 
to enrich the mental lives of women, even while the words of Paul 
were being dinned into their ears. There may have been a very natu- 
ral human reason why men should have insisted upon the submis- 
sion due them from their wives. It is not commonly necessary to 
preach submission to the meek. How far from meek many women 
must have been is surely suggested in what the preachers had to say 
about female manners. Their ideal woman was faithful and obedient 
as Sarah, wise as Rebecca, and amiable as Rachel, in company always 
respectful, in private always gracious, upon every occasion mindful 
whose image and glory she was. The reality they often encountered 
was apparently something short of this. When even the great Wil- 
liam Gouge at length and in no uncertain terms set forth the true 
doctrine of women, the women of his congregation so murmured 
at his teaching that he felt it necessary to defend himself, in the pref- 
ace to the third edition of his book, and to insist that for every duty 
he had assigned to wives he had assigned a corresponding one to hus- 
bands, with marginal cross references for the convenience of both. 

” Bride-Bush, pp. 189-90. 
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Something also of what Puritan men had to endure is revealed by 
the pages they devote to the praise of silence and the condemnation 
of shrewishness in women. This was, of course, an ancient theme on 
which they had little that was new to say, but they said it often, with 
emphasis and in detail. One may pertinently remark that among the 
abominations which sprang up in the wake of Puritanism after 1640 
was the woman who did not heed the injunction of Paul which for- 
bade her to preach. 

But perhaps the most important reason why the preachers insisted 
upon the subordination of woman to man was that in the next 
breath they were going to insist upon her tremendous importance 
to him. She had to be subordinate. There was no getting around 
that. Yet the consort which the intellectual, imaginative married 
churchman set up as the object of his desire had to be many things 
besides—things with which too great subordination was as incom- 
patible as insubordination itself. It was a nice and subtle happiness 
these men conceived for themselves when they abandoned celibacy 
and embraced matrimony. Let us turn again to Gouge. Many wives, 
he complains, think themselves in every way as good as their hus- 
bands and in no way inferior. This is interesting evidence of the 
state of mind among the good wives of the parish of St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, but the explanation Gouge offered to account for it is 
also interesting and a little astonishing. “The reason;’ he says, why 
women fall into the fond conceit of equality with men is “that small 
inequality which is betwixt the husband and the wife: for of all de- 
grees wherein there is any difference betwixt person and person, 
there is the least disparity betwixt man and wife’ Woman is less than 
man, but so little less that it is easy to fall into the error of supposing 
that she is not less at all. ““Though the man be as the head, yet is the 
woman as the heart, which is the most excellent part of the body 
next the head, farre more excellent then any other member under 
the head, and almost equall to the head in many respects, and as 
necessary as the head’ There is, indeed, one respect in which the 
two are on the same level. Since they are equal in sin and alike in 
their appointed inheritance of death, therefore they are the heirs 
together of the grace of life. The husband, that is to say, notwith- 
” Domesticall Duties, p. 273. 
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standing his superiority in other respects, had no better title to sal- 
vation than the wife who submitted to him, and she, conversely, had 
as good a claim to the means and the assurance of grace as any he 
alive. Hence the godly wife, no matter how hard her earthly lot, 
could be certain that the balance would be righted in heaven, and 
in that assurance there was an advantage which many a woman must 
have enjoyed without waiting for heaven. It is significant that such 
writers as Gouge took pains, not only to match every duty demanded 
of wives by one demanded of husbands, but to define exactly the line 
which the good wife should not overstep—in other words, how close 
she might come to the man over her and, finally, under what condi- 
tions she might even be absolved from her obedience. 

Gouge nevertheless put into the forefront of his statement of the 
particular responsibilities of women the injunction that in all their 
doings with their households, with children, servants, guests, beg- 
gars, strangers, and even, under a limitation to be mentioned in a 
moment, in their religious exercises, they should never act except 
with their husbands’ knowledge and consent. The ideal situation 
was that depicted in the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs. The hus- 
band there, “being a publik Magistrate, for he was known in the 
gates, sitting among the elders of the land} had observed that his 
wife was godly, wise, faithful, and industrious, and so he granted her 
power and liberty, in household affairs, to do whatever she thought 
good. This picture did not, of course, apply to the wise, provident, 
and religious man married to “a foolish woman, a very idiot, that 
hath no understanding’ “Such a Wife is to do nothing of her selfe, 
and of her owne head, but [is] altogether to be ordered by her Hus- 
band: A wise, virtuous, and gracious woman, on the other hand, 
whose husband has lost his understanding or is far away or long 
absent, may act for herself. A woman whose husband is given to riot 
and extravagance may without his consent lay up goods for him, her- 
self, and her children. Such cases, however, were extraordinary. As 
arule, even if the husband were an enemy of Christ, the good woman 
must submit, “because in his office he is in Christs stead’’ 


A wife must be milde, meeke, gentle, obedient, though she be matched 
with a crooked, perverse, prophane, wicked Husband: thus shall her 
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vertue and grace shine forth the more clearely, even as the Starres shine 
forth most brightly in the darkest night. Among wives A bigail deserveth 
great praise, that forgot not her duty, though she were maried to a 
churlish, covetous, drunken sot, a very Nabal in name and deed.” 


There was just one reservation, though an important one. Wives 
were commanded to obey their husbands, but, like all subjects of 
higher powers, they were commanded first to obey God. If the hus- 
band forbade the wife on this or that single occasion to perform a 
godly duty, if he ordered her to attend upon one preacher rather 
than another, if it were a matter indifferent, if there were any doubt 
in her mind, she must not disobey. In any event, she should pray 
and be patient, and respectfully, tactfully, privately, in all humility 
advise, admonish, and plead with him. If that failed, then, but not 
until then, she must obey God. But, since God communicated by 
his word and through conscience as freely with wives as with hus- 
bands, such an admission was the camel’s head of liberty within the 
tent of masculine supremacy. The preachers did not propose to let 
it get far in, but it was there, and it was the same head which finally 
disrupted all their efforts to govern life too strictly according to 
their notions of the meaning of scripture. The unruly wife, like the 
unruly mob, was held to her obedience, but she was conceded an 
umpire seated within her breast and clothed with authority to hold 
her master to his responsibility, which was to govern always for her 
good and the good of their common family. 

There was more to Puritan assertion of the doctrine, “he for God 
only, she for God in him,’ than simple masculine egoism. The pains 
these men took in defining so precisely, it may seem so narrowly, the 
sphere of woman’s freedom did not argue indifference to woman’s 
sensibilities or to the conditions of man’s association with her. The 
preachers were men of their time; in background and education 
they were like many of those who instead of becoming churchmen 
became wits and poets. The education to which they were all sub- 
jected was primarily scholastic but with a strong infusion of human- 
istic learning. They all learned Latin out of Cicero but out of Ovid 
and Virgil too. Many of them had some acquaintance with Homer, 
the tragic poets, and Plato as well as Aristotle. Classical writers are 
* Ibid., p. 333. 
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to be found in the margins, sometimes even in the texts, of their 
writings. This was in spite of the convention prescribing scripture 
as the only authority worthy to be cited. That the preachers never 
in their lives read poems, plays, and romantic stories, in English or 
other vulgar tongues, is difficult to believe and is by no means to be 


; inferred from the fact that mention of such things does not occur 
in their sermons and tracts. It is impossible to believe that, when one 
of these men set himself to spend his days and nights searching the 


: scriptures and his own breast, he had nothing in his head besides 
the doctrines of Paul and Calvin and the logic, even the Ramist 
logic, of the schools. When he took a wife to his bosom, he looked 
for satisfactions which, though he still tried to square them with 
the word of God, were not unequivocally anticipated in the epistles 
of Paul. Or, to put the matter the other way, he found in marriage 
a peculiarly absorbing field of personal experience for testing and 
enlarging upon the truth revealed in holy writ. The muse told him, 
too, to look in his heart and write. 
He did not, any more than the Petrarchan poet, look very much 
into the hearts of women. He wrote from a man’s point of view, and 
from that point of view laid down the law to women. But there was 
a law laid down for him as well. Paul, having commanded wives to 
obey their husbands, commanded husbands to love their wives, and 
the latter injunction proved more engrossing even than the former. 
If women must play Sarah and Rebecca, men must play Abraham 
and Isaac. Consequently love, the husband’s peculiar duty, called 
, for more thorough and painstaking discussion than obedience, the 
, wife’s duty—and not only in those sections of the books which dealt 
: with the husband’s relation to the wife but also in those dealing 
, with their relations with each other and with their children and 
, servants. The man was the head, but the head must love, and the 
| preachers, themselves married men, proposed to learn and to tell 
how this should be done. The unction, the warmth and vigor of 
imagination, with which they accomplished their purpose varied, as 
one would expect, according to the type of book and the gifts of 
the author. William Perkins and the writers of popular catechisms 
reduced instruction to something like schematic form. Henry Smith, 
on the other hand, was remarkable not only for conciseness in cover- 
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ing all the required points but also for his quickness of image and 
epithet and for his cleverness in turning a phrase. Gouge as always 
was authoritative, exhaustive, compendious, systematic, and dull. 
These men, even Henry Smith, give the impression of being better 
acquainted with the code of love than with love itself, but there is 
no telling when others like them may let themselves go in a manner 
which suggests that a lover, or at any rate an affectionate family man, 
has taken over the preacher’s pulpit. More than an accidental or 
occasional glow of life, for instance, burns in the marriage sermons 
of Thomas Gataker. There is honest lyrical devotion in the marriage 
prayers of Samuel Hieron, and a genuine excitement, at times run- 
ning beyond or almost beyond the bounds of piety, in the treatises 
of Whately and Daniel Rogers. Puritan churchmen in heeding the 
injunction to marry did not merely lay aside their clerical celibacy. 
They stretched their souls to love their wives in the spirit of godli- 
ness; they suffused marital relations afresh with religious emotion— 
which is to say with imaginative significance deeply felt. Their 
books on marriage take on, therefore, within the conventional shell 
of pious edification, something also of the quality of personal con- 
fession, and reveal not a little of the joys and sorrows of the godly 
lover’s heart. 

One of the first precepts laid down by the preachers was that, since 
men are required to love their wives, they should take care to marry 
only such as they can truly love. Not all the griefs of marriage, 
Whately assures us, come from the vices and disorders of our. yoke- 
fellows, but the worst of them do, and therefore to choose a fit help- 
meet “will prevent many matrimoniall troubles, and wiil make all 
easier.’ Otherwise we are apt to suffer like the drunkard who puts 
his feet in the stocks with merriment, only to wake sober and wish 
himself free again.” The familiar comparisons of Proverbs were use- 
ful in describing how bad life with an ill-chosen spouse could be. 
It was better to dwell in the desert or in a corner of the housetop 
than with her; it was easier to hide the wind. She was a rottenness 
to the bones and a continual dropping. A good wife, on the other 
hand, was all the greater blessing, and again the preachers turned 
to Proverbs. It would take Solomon himself, said John Wing, “to 
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set forth, and discover, the compleat state of a good Wife, and an 
evill’ The bad are so extremely bad that ordinary wits are equal to 
describing them, but the good are “such exceeding and unmatch- 
able mercies, as cannot be sufficiently discovered by any, but either, 
by the Lord that made them, or, by such men, as from him have en- 
joyed them:™ The preachers were, however, less interested in find- 
ing fault with women than in advising men how first to marry wisely 
and then to make the best of it. When they found fault, their pur- 
pose was to warn men against choosing unwisely. “Such furies do 
haunt some men,’ says Henry Smith, “as though the divell had put 
a sworde into their handes to kill themselves, therefore choose whom 
thou maist enjoy, or live alone still, and thou shalt not repent thee 
of thy bargaine:’* We should note that divorce as a remedy for un- 
happiness in the choice of a wife was not seriously put forward by 
Puritans before Milton. They were bent upon avoiding trouble if 
they could but determined to endure it if they could not, and they 
knew of but one course to that end. “First, he must choose his love, 
& then he must love his choice: this is the oyle which maketh all 
things easie:"” 

That those who would marry should seek the consent of parents 
was said to be averred by “all ages, nations, histories, lawes both 
divine and humane, common, civill, yea cannon too: It was, of 
course, notably supported by the part taken by Abraham and Isaac 
in the selection of wives for their sons. But the prescription was gen- 
erally thought to mean that whatever was said about the importance 
of fitness in wife or husband was said as much for parents’ guidance 
as for children’s. What godly children should do when cross-grained 
parents withheld consent was a delicate question only occasionally 
touched upon. Daniel Rogers plainly directs young couples caught 
in that predicament to appeal to their friends and to pray God to 
melt the hard hearts of fathers and give them eyes of doves instead 
of crocodiles; if that is not enough they may implore the church and 
the magistrate “to reduce parents into due order,’ for parents are 
“no further made the Judges over the children, then as they can an- 


* Crowne Conjugall, p. 9. 

* Preparative to Mariage, p. 17. 
* [bid., p. 40. This was a common phrase. See also Hieron, Sermons (1620), p. 468. 
™ Rogers, Matrimoniall Honour, p. 71. 
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swer to God for their good carriage therein: Here was one of those 
consistent enough but rather disturbing deductions from Puritan 
principles such as few of the earlier writers ventured to put into 
print. A more congenial theme, by far, was the woman most to be 
desired for a wife. Needless to say she must above all things be vir- 
tuous and godly. The preacher frequently reminded his hearers that 
woman was the weaker vessel, but he dwelt more frequently and 
unctuously upon the fact that the price of a good woman was above 
rubies. As her husband was to her, as it were, Christ himself, she was, 
as it were, the church to him, “graced with gifts, and imbrodered 
with vertues, as if we married holinesse her selfe?” A consideration 
of some practical significance to the preacher was that the members 
of his flock should marry in the Lord and not with the unregen- 
erate outside the fold. The godly should not permit themselves to 
be lured away by rank, wealth, or beauty. The goods of the mind 
were greater than those of the world. Grace, by bringing the gift of 
contentment, levels all differences. The “holinesse and good condi- 
tions of a companion” contribute ten times more to one’s comfort 
than the color of the skin or the stuffing of the purse. “‘He takes the 
best course, to gaine content in marriage, that chuseth not the finest 
body, the sweetest face, the greatest state, the largest portion, but 
the holiest heart, the richest soule, the beautifullest spirit, and the 
most vertuous man or woman.” 

Thus woman and the love of woman were associated in Puritan 
imagination with God and the love of God, even though the earthly 
paradise to which the Puritan saint aspired in struggling against the 
world and the flesh was marriage and though the beloved of his 
soul was his wife. We must bear in mind the equalizing and liber- 
ating principle which Puritan doctrine admitted and bore along 
within the harsh limits to which it attempted to confine the human 
spirit. Woman was inferior to man in nature but equal and, in given 
cases, superior in grace. Her soul was as worth saving as his, and its 
experiences had equal significance. In the family household there 
was almost no spiritual function, indeed no function at all, which 
she might not be thought equal to in her husband’s absence or dis- 


* Tbid., p. 81. ® Whately, Care-cloth, p. 73. 
*” Smith, Preparative to Mariage, p. 18. 
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ability, and there was nothing within the greater natural compass 
of his gifts which she was not expected to grasp and appreciate. God- 
liness in the heroic age of Puritanism did not necessarily spell repres- 
sion and negation but quite the opposite, and, when preachers called 
for godliness in wives, they called women to an intensely active exist- 
ence on the emotional and spiritual as well as the physical and prac- 
tical level. It was a task for no dull, weak, or idle creature to play 
the woman’s part in the religious fellowship which was supposed 
to be the basis of a Puritan household. How far the loves of these 
married saints were from being tepid or their existences from being 
empty, one may see in Richard Rogers’ diary” or in Richard Bax- 
ter’s account of his wife or Mrs. Hutchinson’s of her husband or in 
the records of the married life of Timothy Edwards or of his son 
Jonathan.” 

The first thing, then, to be looked for in a wife was godliness. A 
woman who truly loved God would be sure to love God’s image in 
her husband, as a godly mai would be sure to love the image of 
God mirrored back to him from his wife. This was to marry in the 
Lord, “‘to seeke out such companions, as (in charity and likelihood) 
are either already espouzed to the Lord Jesus, their husband by 
faith; . .. or an endeavourer thereto:’” When they let themselves go, 
the preachers often sounded, we must admit, as though nothing but 
godliness were to be looked for in a spouse, but such was far from 
being the case. Though it behooved husband and wife always to 
love God better than they loved one another, it behooved them all 
the more to love one another. The first rule was to marry in the 
Lord, but the second was to marry “aptly” in him. For sinful man 
to love God was hard enough anyhow. No matter what the woman 
proved to be like after he had her, he was going to have to keep her 
and love her, or at any rate try to do so. Married people, moreover, 
weve at very best certain to have trouble in the flesh. Hence, that 
man was well advised who made the way of godliness easier for 
himself by ascertaining beforehand whether the woman he pro- 
posed to marry was really the one he loved or could love. The better 


™ Two Elizabethan Puritan diaries ..., ed. M. M. Knappen (Chicago, 1933). 
"0. E. Winslow, Jonathan Edwards ...(New York, 1940). 
* Rogers, Matrimoniall Honour, pp. 21-22. 
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he loved God the more certain he was to love his wife, but the con- 
verse was assumed to be also true—that the better he loved his wife 
the more certain he was to love God. ““Therefore, first that they may 
love, and keepe love one with another, it is necessarie that they both 
love God, and as their love increaseth toward him, so it shall increase 
each to other.’ Hence nothing, not even the willing obedience of 
the wife, was more important to the success of marriage than that 
the woman should be fit to be loved and the man zealous in loving. 
The more Sarahs the more Abrahams, the more Abrahams the more 
Sarahs. “In everie State;’ says Henry Smith, “there is some one ver- 
tue which belongeth to that calling more than other . . . Love is the 
Marriage vertue, which singes Musicke to their whole life’ 

But how should the Abrahams go about finding Sarahs? And what 
faithful servants should they send forth in search of Rebeccas for 
their sons? The discreet man in these matters would take counsel 
of all the world. “Women have many faultes, therefore hee which 
chuseth of them, had need have judgement, and make an Anatomie 
of their hearts and mindes, before he say, ‘This shalbe mine:’* The 
same preacher warns wooers that not all a woman’s qualities are 
likely to be learned at three or four comings; “none are so often de- 
ceived as lovers.’ He should see her “eating, and walking, and work- 
ing, and playing, and talking, & laughing, and chiding, or else he 
shall have lesse with her then he looked for, or more then he wished 
for.” There was no need to neglect lesser goods not undesirable 
in this world. The approbation of elders is, as we have seen, almost 
imperative. One writer, at least, is certain that God calls no man to 
marry unless he can support his wife.” Suitability in rank and for- 
tune is not to be ignored. And yet, after godliness, the essential 
thing in a woman, if she is truly to be loved, is that fitness of mind 
and soul so unmistakable, so satisfying, and yet so mysterious, so 
difficult to express in words. To put it into words, nevertheless, some 
of the preachers used all the resources of the vocabulary of godliness. 
Henry Smith goes so far as to say that it is not enough for one’s mate 
to be virtuous. “Divers women have many vertues, and yet do not 


* Smith, Preparative to Mariage, pp. 35-36. 
% Tbid., p. 17. 

* Tbid., p. 27. 

** Whately, Care-cloth, sig. A4. 
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fitte with some men,’ and the same is true of men. Hence even godly 
couples may jar because of some unfitness between them. 

Therfore a godly man in our time thanked the Lord that he had not 
onely given him a godly wife, but a fitte wife: for he sayd not that she 
was the wisest, nor the holiest, nor the humblest, nor the modestest wife 
in the world, but the fittest wife for him .. . As he did thanke God for 
sending him a fit wife, so the unmarried should pray God to send him a 
fit wife: for if they be not like, they will not like.* 


Marriage is called coniugium in order to show that without a join- 
ing of hearts and a knitting of affections there can be no marriage 
at all; “they-shal dwel in a house like two poysons in a stomacke, and 
one shall ever be sicke of another.’ The best policy is to make sure 
that the hearts are well joined at the beginning. If so, they will fit 
close ever after; if not, they will warp. “So they which are well joined 
are well maried, but they which offend their love before it be setled, 
fade everie day like a Marigold, which closeth her flower as the 
sunne goeth down, til they hate one another more then they loved 
at first!’ The concord of marriage comes from the parties’ knowing 
one another’s natures, affections, and infirmities; trouble comes 
when “one dooth not hit the measure of the others heart.’ It is a 
good idea, too, for a man to choose a wife whose mind stands with 
his vocation: the scholar’s wife should love learning, the soldier’s 
prowess, the farmer’s husbandry.” 

Daniel Rogers, writing half a century later, adds little to all this 
except greater warmth of feeling. He, too, is acutely concerned with 
the proper balance to be struck between godliness and aptness. God- 
liness comes first, of course, and, when unaptness or any difference 
springs up between husband and wife, “it will make a better levell 
then any other thing can.’ Yet he reminds us that Eve was made to 
be a meet help to Adam, made of Adam himself, “woman of man, 
equall to him in dignity:’ “Hence marriage is called a Match, to 
signifie, that couples should be peeres, and like each other, true 
matches.’ Hence too great disproportion between parties in estate, 
breeding, person, nature, and age leads to loathing, “but especially 
when two religious ones meet;’ the one inclined to “frowardnesse, 
melancholy, sullennesse, teachinesse;’ the other to ““meeknesse, cur- 


8 Preparative to Mariage, pp. 19-21. ™ Ibid., pp. 36-38. 
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tesie and amiablenesse’’ ‘“What a discord of sounds doth this cause? 
An instrument out of tune, unapt to play upon, distempereth each 
leson and displeaseth every eare:’ Rogers does not, he makes haste 
to say, mean an “arithmeticall and strict” proportion at every point. 
There can be a dissimilitude which argues no disproportion; there 
is a discord in the most exact music, making it most pleasing. He 
warns his readers, therefore, not to catch up wives in haste, think- 
ing that marriage will of itself make all equal and harmonious. Men 
are made of flesh, not brass, and need to know in time “that as there 
are many wives, who for want of religion are a snare; so there are 
many religious, who for want of other accommodations, make every 
veine in their husbands hearts to ake ere they die’ He draws to an 
end, singing, he says, his former song: 


Marry in the Lord, still, but marry aptly, and lay the ground of honour 
in this entring with aptnesse . . . I am not so weake as to thinke, that 
education, breed, learning and gifts, (although there be no great meanes) 
deserve not good marriages, religion concurring: but set not up your top- 
sailes, and do not beare up yourselves above your worth, in this respect; 
but wait upon God, and be modest, lest he pull you downe as fast; dwell 
at home, affect not high things: if God have indeed a blessing for you 
in this kinde .. . let God lay it in your lap, ere you affect it, and let your 
goodnesse finde you out, while you lye hid.” 


But what in the idiom of godliness was thought of beauty and 
of Cupid’s arrow? The first was looked upon by the preachers with 
age-old misgivings, but it was looked upon. The second was natu- 
rally designed, so to speak, for reception into their system of ideas. 
Beauty was suspect up to a point, just as it had been, for centuries, 
whenever men essayed to write about it in serious mood. The godly 
were warned as others had been not to be misled by the delight of 
the eye. Who would marry an unrighteous woman, no matter how 
fair? Beauty is but painting. Why should a man make that his guide 
in choosing a wife? “No soldier would chuse a leaden sword, because 
the scabberd is Velvet, and the hilt guilded. A faire countenance will 
no more helpe to the happinesse of a married couple, if grace and 
vertue be away, then a fine Haft will make a knife cut well, if it 
bee of evill metall’’** The same writer who describes a “‘comelie, 


® Matrimoniall Honour, pp. 60-71. “ Whately, Care-cloth, p. 72. 
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beautifull, or well favoured bodie” as “such a one, as is of right 
forme and shape, meete, and of strength to beare children, and to 
keepe and governe an house; even such a one as both the man and 
woman can finde in their hearts unfainedly to love above all other, 
and to be content withall;’ goes right on to assure us that “beautie 
is a fraile gift and a slipperous” and that “‘the true lineaments and 
properties of fairnesse, the which intice and provoke spirituall and 
heavenly love,’ are to be found only in the mind, “‘which;’ he says, 
“is judged to bee the man:’” Obviously no one in his right wits would 
prefer a fair, ungodly to a godly, though hard-favored woman, and 
yet this did:not mean that Puritans never looked for comeliness or 
shut their eyes to it when they came upon it, adorning grace and 
virtue. Though the eye and the fancy by themselves are insufficient 
and dangerous counselors, nevertheless “where better things accom- 
pany them they are allowable, yea and ought to have place in both 
parties, I meane, that both the eye and the heart be pleased, con- 
tented, and satisfied:* A “lawfull use” of the eyes in marriage, ac- 
cording to John Wing, is permitted. God would have men choose 
for “sober contentation of their sight:’ Husbands and wives “may 
be the sweetest, and most pleasing objects, upon earth; to take up 
each others eyes, from all the world besides, that no other in this 
regard may once be thought worth looking upon:’* The preachers 
did not look on beauty as something existing by itself and to be 
desired on its own account, but they acknowledged now and then 
the familiar view that it might be the invention or discovery though 
not the cause and occasion of love. They might profess not to look 
first for beauty when looking for a wife, but they were as likely and 
as happy as other men to behold it in the loved one when they had 
married her. William Whately does say that a man should love his 
wife “not principally, because she is beautifull, witty, huswifelie, 
dutifull, loving and every way well conditioned; nor should she 
chiefly love him for corresponding masculine qualities, admirable 
though they may be. The only solid foundation for love was obedi- 
ence to God, who enjoins it upon husbands and wives. Yet, a little 


“Cleaver and Dod, Godlie Forme, pp. 144-45, quoted from Bullinger, Christen State 
(tr. Coverdale), p. 40. 

“Richard Rogers, Commentary upon ... Judges (1615), p. 661. 

“Wing, Crowne Conjugall, p.99. “ Bride-Bush, pp. 32-33. 
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farther on in his book, the same writer tells us that every couple 
“must uphold in their hearts a good conceite and opinion each of 
other... The husband must thinke well of his wife, she of her hus- 
band.’ Remembering Solomon’s injunction to the man to let the 
wife of his youth be as the loving hind and pleasant roe to him, that 
he permit himself to be ravished always by her love, Whately does 
not hesitate to recommend that the two think better of one another 
even than they deserve. 


For man and wife to have somewhat an over-good opinion of each other; 
for him to thinke her, not only more comely, handsome, beautifull; but 
also more loving, more dutifull, more submissive, more trustie, than per- 
haps shee is (making her vertues carry a greater shew to his eye, by look- 
ing upon them through the spectacles of love), 


and for her to regard him in the same way—this 


is a thing so farre from blame, that it deserveth rather commendation: 
yea, for man and wife to be made so mutually blind with the liking each 
of other, as not to bee able to see some things that are amisse each in 
other, and to see things that are out of order, in as little a proportion 
and shape as may be; this betwixt them two, is doubtlesse a praise- 
worthy blindnes.®” 


But the Puritan preachers, even at the cost of involving them- 


selves once more in the paradox that beset all their thinking, were 
prepared to believe that love was irresistible as well as blind. They 
said over and over that one should choose one’s love and love one’s 
choice, and much of the time they spoke as though marrying one’s 
love and loving one’s wife or not, was a thing that lay within 
one’s own power to choose, just as they made it seem as though it 
were within the individual’s power to choose whether to join God’s 
elect or not. They prescribed, in fact, not only how wives should be 
loved but even how husbands should go about making themselves 
love them contrary to inclination. As moralists the Puritans assumed 
the people they addressed to be free, in order to hold them respon- 
sible. But as theologians the same men commonly put faith above 
reason, conscience above will, and identified faith and conscience 
with the will of God. God chose whom he would to be a true be- 
liever. The call when it came was irresistible. Whoever was called 


“ Tbid., pp. 70-71. See also Wing, Crowne Conjugall, p. 44. 
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believed. Whoever believed was saved. And to men who thought 
that faith came only by God’s decree, it was natural to think that 
love came in the same way, that it smote the breasts of saints as fate- 
fully as it was ever alleged to do that of the Ovidian or Petrarchan 
lover. But the preachers had no need of Cupid and his arrows or 
of any imagery not drawn from the Puritan epic. Adam and Eve 
were transfixed by love in paradise. Marriages were made in heaven. 
Lovers were brought together by the finger of God. Typical in its 
reasoning as well as explicit in its conclusions on this point was the 
marriage sermon which Thomas Gataker preached on the text in 
Proverbs which asserts that a prudent wife is of the Lord. To the 
Puritan mind that meant that she was a gift, but such a gift as was 
not to be had by anyone for the asking, not one to be taken or re- 
jected at pleasure. This gift was a very special and very fateful mani- 
festation of God’s grace to one of his elect. The title of Gataker’s 
sermon, “A good Wife Gods Gift;’ spoke the preacher’s meaning. 
He does not omit to lay the usual injunctions upon his hearers, just 
as though they really had some choice in the matter, but he also 
makes clear to them the providential and predestined character of 
the outcome. “It was God that first gave Adam his wife; and it is 
God that giveth every man his wife to this day:’ Good wives are 


given in mercy, evil ones in wrath, but every man gets the kind of 
wife he needs. All marriages were first made in heaven, and human 
judgment in such affairs easily goes wrong. A skilful hand at almost 
any other kind of bargain may prove no better than a blind buzzard 


when it comes to choosing a wife. For hearts cannot be linked as 
man lists. 


As Faith, so Love cannot be constrained. As there is no affection more 
forcible; so there is none freer from force and compulsion. The very 
offer of enforcement turneth it oft into hatred. There are secret lincks 
of affection, that no reason can be rendered of: as there are inbred dis- 
likes, that can neither be resolved, nor reconciled ... And things fall out 
many times so unexpectedly, such strong liking taken to some sodainly 
not once thought on before, and such strange alienation of affections, 
where there hath bin much labouring to linck them, and that where 
outward inducements of person, estate, yeeres &c, have concurred, that 
even a naturall mans dimme eye may easily see & discerne a more speciall 
providence of God oft carying things in these cases: And the tongues 
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even of such are enforced sometime to confesse, as the Aegyptian Magi- 
tians of Moses his miracles, Digitus Dei hic est, There is a finger of God 
here; so with Rebekkaes prophane frends, in such Mariage matches; A 
Domino factum est istud; This is even Gods owne doing; and there is 
no contradicting of it. 


A gloss in the margin points to Canticles, “Set me as a seal upon 
thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm; for love is strong as death’ 
The poets and philosophers of love are merely “naturall” men 
(surely somewhat transmogrified by the jargon of the pulpit), with 
eyes not too dim to see God’s hand at work upon the hearts of lovers." 

Of all the preachers Daniel Rogers seems to have been most im- 
pressed by the idea that lovers were brought together by provi- 
dence—indeed, by the very nature of the universe. The evidence of 
his debt to the “naturall” men alluded to by Gataker is diffused 
throughout his work but quite unmistakable. God, he says, unites 
all creatures in one soul of harmony and consent, plants in each 
“more or lesse Simpathy” for others. Hence arise commonwealths 
and corporations, but also friendships in which God “by a secret 
instinct of love and sympathy” knits the heart of a David to that of 
a Jonathan. “What wonder then;’ he exclaims, if God for preserving 
the bond of matrimony should cause “a secret sympathie of hearts 
to live in the brests and bosomes of some men, and some women, 
that are to live in the married estate, (whereof no reason can bee 
given, save the finger of God):’ He admits that such secret sympathy 
is not at work in every coupling of man and woman, but, even when 
some other cause has brought the two together, God’s hand inter- 
venes to eke out the love which might otherwise prove insufficient. 
Conjugal love is thus more than the spiritual affection common to 
Christians, more than mere carnal attraction, ‘“‘rather brutish then 
humane’’ It is “a sweete compounde of both, religion and nature’ 
This, “‘properly called Marriage love;’ he declares to be “the vitall 
spirit, and heart blood” of wedlock, making voluntary and actual 
a union which otherwise would be but for a “forced necessitie:”” 
How two human beings thus brought together by the finger of God 
could regard their union as the work of their own free choice was 
a question which did not much trouble men to whom God’s will 


“ 4 Good Wife, pp.g-11.  Matrimoniall Honour, pp. 146-51. 
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seemed to be one with their own. They were more concerned with 
the predicament of the saint who must submit freely to divine dis- 
pensation when the wife God gave him turned out to be the kind of 
blessing which happens also to be a cross. 

The converse of the injunction “choose your love” was “love your 
choice’ No man did amiss who used all care to search out a meet 
help, even though in the last analysis his choice was controlled by 
providence. But, by whatever means he might pitch upon this or 
that woman, once he had her to wife, he must keep her. None of the 
preachers seems to have made as much of the secret sympathy of 
married love as Rogers, few made as much of it as Gataker, but they 
all spent a great deal of time setting forth the man’s obligation to 
love the woman God gave him and never to repine even though she 
came far short of fulfilling all her obligations to him. That she 
would fall short, that a large share of the ills of the flesh to which 
married folk were predestined would fall to the man, this was to 
be expected. If man is endowed with greater natural gifts and au- 
thority, the reason is that he has a greater burden to bear. He must 
rule—a task much harder than to obey—and therefore he must, come 
what come may, love. He must be faithful to his wife as to his own 
body. He must protect and provide for her in every way. He must 
instruct and admonish her. He must never for a moment forget that 
she is his natural inferior and subject, and yet he must always re- 
member that this inequality is the most like equality of any that can 
be between two creatures. Therefore he must assert the authority 
which is unquestionably his as seldom and as little as possible, be- 
cause the appointed way for the man to secure obedience from. the 
woman is to bestow not commands but love and favor. The more 
he loves her the more she will obey him. “A good husband will make 
a good wife; a good John a good Joane’ Even if, after he has done 
all this, she still remains cross, shrewish, stubborn, unthrifty, and 
unruly, he must still go on loving, or trying to love, her while he 
prays God to grant him more patience and her more grace. 

Thus, from magnifying the religious significance of marriage Pur- 
itan thought easily proceeded to magnify the emotional, romantic, 
and idealistic aspects of the marriage relation. The preachers urged 


“ Richard Bernard, Ruths Recompense (1628), p. 50. 
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men to take wives in order to relieve concupiscence and procreate 
children, but they urged them even more earnestly to seek the spir- 
itual satisfactions which, they were convinced, only a wife could 
provide. The duty to love and the right to be obeyed, which was to 
say heeded and attended in all concerns with sympathy and affec- 
tion, took precedence over everything else. Married people must not 
ordinarily deny themselves to one another; children must be be- 
gotten and born; but these were duties which could upon occasion 
and for cause be omitted, urges there were ways of circumventing. 
The one imperative need was for solace of that loneliness of the 
spirit from which man even in paradise was not exempt, and the 
one obligation which could not be obviated was that of rendering it. 
But this train of thought led the preachers straight to a dilemma 
they had no wish to resolve in the manner which was, perhaps, the 
most obviously consistent with their reasoning thus far. Here, of 
course, was but another phase of the predicament to which their 
reasoning conducted at every other point. Sooner or later the ques- 
tion obtruded how long a man must continue to hold himself bound 
to a woman who, his heart told him, was no true wife to him. Was 
there no limit to the patience required of saints under the conjugal 
yoke? The question was in most instances evaded. Some preachers 
granted husbands the same privilege of appeal to relatives, church, 
and magistrate which they accorded to women in similar plight. 
Whately with many reservations conceded that, in desperate cases, 
a man might have to resort to corporal punishment of an incorri- 
gible woman. Adultery, all agreed, though they said little about it 
and. did not agitate against established laws, was a cause for divorce 
permitted by the scriptures, but there most of them stopped. ‘The 
next step in the argument was one they refused to take. This was 
to conclude simply that the hand of God was evinced in marriage 
when the parties by their own free will devoted themselves to the 
satisfaction of one another’s need for companionship and love, and 
that when such satisfaction was not forthcoming the hand of God 
was not present, the two were not joined, must part, and might seek 
elsewhere the satisfaction they required. 

Puritans before Milton, however, were not ready to go that far 
in the logic of individualism. How far one of them dared go and 
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what difficulties he got into is illustrated by the case of William 
Whately. In 1617 he first published A Bride-Bush: or, A Direction 
for Married Persons. Plainely Describing the Duties Common to 
both, and peculiar to each of them. By performing of which, mar- 
riage shall proove a great helpe to such, as now for want of perform- 
ing them, doe find it a little hell.” In 1624 he continued in the same 
vein in A Care-cloth: Or a Treatise of the Cumbers and Troubles 
of Marriage: Intended to advise them that may, to shun them; that 
may not, well and patiently to beare them. The author dedicated 
the first of these works to his father-in-law, in gratitude for “a most 
excellent and vertuous wife.’ He deems himself the better qualified 
to describe the duties of wives because he has had them daily per- 
formed for him in his own household. He has, however, like other 
preachers, more to say about the responsibilities of husbands, and 
he says it with more vigor, more awareness of actual experience. His 
text in Bride-Bush is that which declares the husband to be the head 
of the wife, and in Care-cloth that which promises that those who 
marry shall have trouble. The sum of his teaching is that, though 
the troubles which arise in matrimony are more often due to women 
than to men, the escaping or overcoming of them is primarily the 
business of the man. Whately spares no pains and suffers no prudish 
scruples in describing the defects and weaknesses inherent in female 
flesh or in warning men against the ills and worries they must ex- 
pect when they seek conjunction with that sex. For the relief of the 
unhappiness he describes with gusto, he goes so far as to argue that 
the marriage contract may under certain conditions become void 
and the innocent be permitted to marry again. One condition, need- 
less to say, was adultery; but, having laid down the rule that husband 
and wife must yield wholly to one another, he goes on to declare that, 
if either of them “shall frowardly and perversely withdraw them- 
selves from this matrimonial societie (which fault is termed deser- 
tion)” and if all other measures fail, “the bond of matrimony is 
dissolved, and the other party so truly and totally loosed from it, 
that... it shall be no sinne for him or her to make a new contract 
with another person: Cited before High Commission, Whately 
quickly recanted these words and reverted to the traditional doc- 


© Cited here from the ed. of 1619. 5 Bride-Bush, p. 25. 
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trine of the church, which denied remarriage whether for desertion 
or adultery.” 

His attitude toward marriage, however, is more important than 
his notions one way or another about divorce. The reason for his 
anxious endeavor to anticipate every possible unhappiness that may 
befall in wedlock and for his willingness to adopt rather drastic 
remedies is revealed when he lets us know the kind and degree of 
happiness he hoped for and the intensity of his hope. The Puritan 
mind was prone to take its most gloomy view of the future when- 
ever its aspiration was most keen and the disappointment to be 
feared most great. Whately believes that troubles “are alwayes so 
much the better borne, by how much they are more expected,” and 
he has observed that none meet more crosses in the married state or 
bear them worse than those who have dreamt most of finding it a 
paradise. The part of wisdom is “to goe into Matrimonie with feare 
of the worst:’* This does not mean that Whately advises men to for- 
bear marriage, but they should be careful not to marry until God 
calls them to it. When they do marry, they are, of course, called by 
God to love their wives. Obedience to that injunction is in the last 
analysis the only certain remedy of all those ills which are destined 
to ensue. 


That that they do joyntly owe to themselves, comes all to two heads; love, 


and the chiefe effects of love. For love first, their hearts must be united as 
well as their bodies, else their union will prove more troublesome than 
can be imagined. Love is the life and soule of marriage, without which it 
differs as much from it selfe, as a rotten apple from a sound, and as a 
carcasse from a living body: yea verily it is a most miserable and uncom- 
fortable societie, and no better than a very living death. This makes all 
things easie; the want of it maketh all things hard. Where love is abun- 
dant it makes a supply of all other wants: where that is defective, it 
breeds a like defectivenesse of all other duties. Love seasons and sweetens 
all estates; love breaketh and composeth all controversies; love over- 
ruleth all passions; it squareth all actions; it is in a word the King of the 
heart, which in whom it prevaileth, to them is marriage it selfe indeed, 
viz. a pleasing combination of two persons into one home, one purce, 
one heart, and one flesh.” 

™ Wood, Athenae, ed. Bliss, II, 638; Bride-Bush (1623); Care-cloth (1624). 

® Care-cloth, sigs. A3-A4. 

% Bride-Bush, p. 31. 
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Amor vincit omnia is likewise the main theme of Daniel Rogers’ 
book, published in 1642, Matrimoniall Honour: or, The mutuall 
Crowne and comfort of godly, loyall, and chaste Marriage. The au- 
thor was the son of Richard Rogers, an eminent preacher at the 
close of the sixteenth century, who left in his diary some intimate 
records of his own godly married life.* Daniel Rogers says at one 
point, “I speak not Rhetorique unto thee, but Divinity: The dis- 
claimer was not uncalled for. This writer has nothing to add to the 
code and doctrine which he somewhat verbosely recapitulates. But, 
having said the usual things about continence and the submission 
of wives, he pours forth some two hundred pages of astonishing if 
rather turgid rhetoric on the emotions associated with marital ex- 
perience. None of the preachers exhorted their masculine readers 
more religiously to the performance of their duties as husbands, and 
none addressed themselves so warmly to the effort to understand 
and sympathize with women as the objects of marital affection and 
care. Again we are told that men, though appointed to rule, are 
commanded to love, and that love is the essence of marriage. 


Husbands and wives should be as two sweet friends, bred under one 
constellation, tempered by an influence from heaven, whereof neither 
can give any great reason, save that mercy and providence first made 
them so, and then made their match; Saying, see, God hath determined 
us, out of this vast world, each for other; perhaps many may deserve as 
well, but yet to me, and for my turne, thou excellest them all, and God 
hath made me to thinke so (not for formality sake to say) but because 
it is so.” 


But Rogers has none save the traditional remedies to propose when 
marriage turns out to be the opposite of sweet friendship. Even the 
innocent party to a separation permitted by scripture must abstain 
from marrying again, in order “to make the ordinance of marriage 
more solemne:”* 

It was the fate of the Puritan preachers to have their teachings 
understood and applied in ways they had not intended and certainly 
did not approve. Milton was one of the most striking examples of 
this. To name the particular preacher or preachers to whom he may 


Ed. Knappen. See n. 31. 5 Tbid., p. 200. 
% Matrimoniall Honour, p.245. “Ibid., p.121. 
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have been indebted is neither possible nor necessary. We can be lock 
certain, nevertheless, that, when in 1642 he said that he had learned ende: 
“the doctrine of holy Scripture unfolding these chaste and high strict 
mysteries,’ he meant primarily the doctrine the preachers in general to col 
had been setting forth for at least three generations. The conception do so 
of love and marriage which appears in his writings is fundamentally Th 
the same as that which they had been developing in their sermons ton, 1 
and treatises. Up to a point he was doing in his own way simply failu: 
’ what they had been doing in theirs—namely, declaring the offices of thing 
husband and wife in the holy estate of matrimony according to the of TI 
common Puritan understanding of the great texts on the subject in ent 
Genesis and the epistles of Paul. Page after page of the divorce tracts in na 
and of Paradise Lost could be glossed with references both to these benef 
places in scripture and to the abundant literature of exegesis and reaso 
edification which had grown up about them. Milton, like the preach- dren, 
ers, taught that marriage was instituted by God in paradise before Exce 
the fall, for the consolation of man’s spirit, the relief of his body, no m 
and the generation of children. It was, with whatever allowance mon’ 
could be thought of for the patriarchs and others in the Old Testa- of TI 
ment who digressed from this rule, the union of one man, appointed Augi 
| |to command, and one woman, appointed to obey, but a union a sec 
brought about by love, which was the gift of providence imposing ten i 
| a special responsibility upon the man. It was the type and source of treat 
| all human relations, the seminary and model of all polities, the assul 
church and the state in little, the image and reflection of Christ's Puri 
union with his elect. Yet, though Milton voiced the accepted tenets conc 
of Puritan doctrine, he did not draw back as the preachers did from Perk 
its extreme implications. We have seen that, as the preachers went auth 
on elaborating the doctrine of marriage, they tended more and more to cil 
to speak as though the indispensable end of matrimony were less to scrip 
relieve the body and beget children than to console the spirit, as first 
though the essential constituents of the marital union were not 50 se 
so much authority and subjection as sympathy and love. Hence fol- only 
lowed a difficulty which Milton showed no hesitation in dealing inspi 
with in the directest way. The preachers did not actually declare scrip 
that a marriage could not be except it were a spiritual union, and it so 
they continued to teach that those who put on the yoke of wed- whe1 
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lock only to wish it off again were married none the less and must 
endeavor to love one another in spite of everything. Nevertheless, a 
strict adherence to their own principles might have prompted them 
to conclude that husbands and wives not only ought to love but must 
do so if they were in truth united and if their union was to endure. 
This was the conclusion put to the doctrine of marriage by Mil- 
ton, who affirmed that anything might be forgiven in a wife except 
failure to console that loneliness of man’s spirit which was the first 
thing in the world which God pronounced not good. The author 
of The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce bluntly proposed 
that indisposition, unfitness, or contrariety of mind, arising from a cause 
in nature unchangeable, hindering and ever likely to hinder the main 
benefits of conjugall society, which are solace and peace, is a greater 


reason of divorce then naturall frigidity, especially if there be no chil- 
dren, and that there be mutuall consent. 


Except for the practical inference so unequivocally stated, here was 
no more than an extreme expression of the ideal purpose of matri- 
mony as it had been set forth in the Puritan pulpit. The first version 
of The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, published not later than 
August 1, 1643, and expanded to nearly twice its former length in 
a second edition in 1644, but never reprinted, was obviously writ- 
ten in some heat and without special preparation. It is primarily a 
treatise on love and marriage, revealing the author’s unchecked 
assumptions, showing, too, how completely he had absorbed current 
Puritan ideas on the subject even while pressing them to extreme 
conclusions. He cites, to be sure, only one Puritan writer, William 
Perkins—one, moreover, whom nearly everybody read; but the only 
authority which, according to Puritan principles, he was required 
to cite was scripture, and this he does with headlong confidence that 
scripture supports him at every point. The tone of his tract in its 
first form is throughout that of a man who has come upon a truth 
so self-evident that, in order to be accepted and followed, it needs 
only to be proclaimed with the eloquence that truth alone can 
inspire. It seemed self-evident, of course, because the meaning of 
scripture seemed self-evident; and who had done as much to make 
it so as the preachers? Hence Milton’s angry, pained astonishment 
when the men whose exposition of the word of God he accepted so 
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whole-heartedly assailed him for carrying their reasoning on to what 
seemed its necessary conclusion. In the second edition of his tract 
he confronted them with the authority of the reformer Fagius, and 
in another tract with that of the reformer Bucer. But in doing so he 
made it clear that he had troubled to look these writers up only 
after the hostile reception accorded to his ideas as first set forth. 
In the preface to The Judgement of Martin Bucer he asserted, with 
characteristic boldness, not only that scripture contained all the 
proof needed for any doctrine, but that he was the more certain of 
the truth of this doctrine because he had discovered it for himself 
in the scriptures, without Bucer or any other intervening aid. Nat- 
urally, he made no allowance for the fact that truth never seems so 
self-evident or convincing as when it has long since been made a 
truism. In his next and longest tract on the subject, he settled down 
at last to the business of actually demonstrating from the word of 
God, not only the doctrine of love and marriage as it had come to 
him from his Puritan background, but also the doctrine of divorce 
with which he had capped its logic. What support he drew in the 
course of this argument from the poets and philosophers mentioned 
in his Apology is not a subject which can be discussed in the present 
article. Their merit was, of course, that they expressed more or less 


clearly the same truths which were fully revealed only in the Bible. 





Notes and Documents 


Traditional Errors in American Biography 


HERE ARE several American authors who were widely read and 

had a measure of influence on literature in their day, but are 
now almost forgotten. An understanding of American literature of 
certain periods is greatly hindered because of lack of knowledge 
of those once-popular authors, who are no longer regarded as of the 
first importance; or even, in a few instances, because of positive 
misinformation. Literary historians have handed down errors, and 
modern research has been slow, in many instances, to correct mis- 
takes. Consequently, traditional errors have crystallized into ac- 
cepted fact. 

The biography of Hannah Lee, a favorite American novelist dur- 
ing her lifetime, offers an illustration of the pitfalls confronting 
historians who accept purported statements of fact by preceding 
writers, without verifying their accuracy. Although Mrs. Lee is not 
considered an author of the first rank, her books were in some de- 
mand, and at least one title, Three Experiments of Living, was in 
print nearly fifty years. Hence the facts concerning her literary ca- 
reer deserve to be presented accurately. 

Biographical sketches of Mrs. Hannah Farnham (Sawyer) Lee, 
from the one by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale’ to the most recent,’ all state 
or imply that her two-volume novel, Grace Seymour, was either 
printed or published, and was also destroyed, in the year 1835; and 
that her literary career began at the age of fifty-two, with the pub- 
lication of ‘“‘Notices in Continuation, by a Friend’” in 1832. These 
various sketches bear a marked resemblance to one another, and 
obviously are derived from the same ultimate source. Nearly a cen- 


Sarah J. Hale, Woman’s Record; or, Sketches of All Distinguished Women (London, 
1853), pp. 719-21. This was issued in New York in the same year. The “Introductory 
Remarks” are dated “July 4th, 1851,” which would indicate that Mrs. Hale had as- 
sembled most of her material at least two years before publication. 

*Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, American Authors, 1600-1900 (New York, 
1938), p. 460. 

® Appended to A Memoir of Miss Hannah Adams, Written by Herself (Boston, 1832). 
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tury has passed with no apparent effort to test the reliability of the 
information offered as facts. 

Actually, Grace Seymour was published no later than May, 1830, 
as is proved by a notice of it that appeared in Mrs. Hale’s maga- 
zine of that date,‘ and by a lengthy review in the following month’s 
issue of the same periodical.* That the novel was offered for sale by 
booksellers during the year is confirmed by its inclusion in the cata- 
logue of Oliver Steele, of Albany. 

Thus we find that Mrs. Lee’s novel was really issued five years ear- 
lier than recorded, and antedates by two years her so-called first 
publication. Moreover, the statement that she was fifty-two when 
she began writing is no longer valid. 

An examination of a few of the available biographical dictionaries 
containing notices of Mrs. Lee shows how the present erroneous in- 
formation developed. As Mrs. Hale’s sketch is apparently the source 
of misstatements by more recent biographers, portions of it are here 
quoted: 


Lee, Hannah F. Is now a resident of Boston, Massachusetts, of which 
state she is a native. Her birth-place was Newburyport, where her father 
was an eminent physician. Mrs. Lee has for many years been a widow, 
and so situated as not to be influenced by pecuniary motives in devoting 
a part of her time to literature . . . Mrs. Lee’s first publication was en- 
titled “Grace Seymour,’ a novel. Nearly the whole edition of this work 
was burnt in the great fire at New York, before many of the volumes had 
been bound and issued. She has never reprinted it, though some of her 
friends think it one of her best writings . .. As her name has not been 
prefixed to any of her books, it is impossible to enumerate all which have 
proceeded from her pen . . . Her first known publication was the ap- 
pendix to Miss Hannah Adams’ memoir of herself, edited by Dr. Joseph 
Tuckerman.’ 


* The Ladies’ Magazine and Literary Gazette, III, 240 (May, 1830): “Grace Seymour. 
2 vols. 186 p. New York, Elam Bliss.” 

5 Tbid., pp. 273-78 (June, 1830). As the book is virtually unknown, the review is given 
in part: “This is a new novel—American truly—scenes, sentiments, manners, fashions 
and characters are described and displayed in a style of truth that leaves us in no doubt 
of their identity ... We do not give a synopsis of the work, because we think the whole 
worth reading, and hope that all, who can afford it, will purchase the work, and thus 
encourage American talents. The author has genius worthy of cultivation and reward.” 

* Oliver Steele, A Catalogue of... Books (Albany, 1830), p. 20: “Grace Seymour, A 
Novel. 2 vols.” 

7 Hale, op. cit., p. 719. 
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Mrs. Hale’s sketch definitely states that ‘““Mrs. Lee’s first publica- 


tion was entitled ‘Grace Seymour’ ”; but, unfortunately, does not 
give the date of publication or the date of “the great fire” in New 
York.’ The juxtaposition of the information that this novel was her 
first work and that it was destroyed by fire, has led to the association 
of the two events as having happened simultaneously. The implica- 
tion of the statement that, when the novel was destroyed by fire after 
it had been on the market for five years, nearly the whole edition 
was still unbound and in New York City, clearly points to the con- 
clusion that Grace Seymour was a dismal failure—at least so far as 
sales were:concerned. Thus, the flattering review in the Ladies’ 
Magazine went for naught, and the exhortation to encourage Ameri- 
can talent fell on deaf ears. 

Two years after Mrs. Hale’s work appeared two more biographical 
dictionaries were available—one by John S. Hart’ and the other the 
well-known Cyclopaedia by E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck.” The for- 
mer gives only a brief summary of Mrs. Lee’s life, together with 
two extracts from her Three Experiments of Living (Boston, 1837), 
which went through thirty editions in this country alone. He states 
that Mrs. Lee has also “‘published a novel, called ‘Grace Seymour; 
and a large number of juvenile books.’ He does not make any ref- 
erence to the fire, nor does he attempt to assign a date to the 
novel. 

The Duyckincks acknowledged Mrs. Hale as their source of infor- 
mation; however, the order in which they mention the titles is such 
that a reader consulting the book in undue haste would be led astray. 
Their sketch reads in part: “In 1832, when the autobiography of 
Hannah Adams appeared, the ‘notices in continuation by a friend; 
forming half of the volume were from her [Mrs. Lee’s] pen. Her 
first distinct publication was a novel, Grace Seymour, published at 
New York, the first edition of which was mostly burned in the great 
fire of 1835. In 1838, appeared anonymously, The Three Experi- 


8 The three-day fire started on the night of Dec. 16, 1835, and laid waste the greater 
part of the business section. See Mary L. Booth, History of the City of New York (New 
York, 1859); Henry C. Brown, The Story of Old New York (New York, 1934). 

® John S. Hart, The Female Prose Writers of America (Philadelphia, 1855), p. 521. 

E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck, Cyclopaedia of American Literature (2 vols.; New York, 
1855). 
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ments of Living’ The events mentioned are in chronological order, 
which gives the impression that 1835 was the date of publication 
as well as of the destruction of the novel. 

An obituary notice of Mrs. Lee, in 1866,” listed a few of her books 
and followed the Duyckincks’ chronological order, which has be- 
come the accepted time schedule of Mrs. Lee’s works—a schedule 
that assigns the date 1835, to Grace Seymour.* 

The Dictionary of American Biography“ and Kunitz and Hay- 
craft* have preserved this order. The former states: “At the mature 
age of fifty-two, she [Mrs. Lee] began her literary career. Her first 
publication was an appreciation of Hannah Adams... In 1835 she 
wrote a story, Grace Seymour, but though it was printed it was never 
distributed to the public, for practically the entire edition was de- 
stroyed by fire, and it was never republished.’ 

LyLe H. WRIGHT 


4 Ibid., II, 295. It is to be noted that the date of publication of Three Experiments 
is inaccurately given by the Duyckincks. 

1 New England Historical & Genealogical Register, XX, 171 (Apr., 1866). 

%In 1929 Mr. Wegelin, in his Early American Fiction, 1774-1830 (New York, 1929), 
p. 7, gave the correct date of publication as 1830, but entered it under “anonymous 
titles.” I have not seen a copy of the 1913 edition, so cannot state whether Grace Sey- 
mour was there listed; it was not in the 1902 edition. I know of five copies of the novel, 
two of which are recorded in my American Fiction, 1774-1850 (San Marino, 1939), p. 122. 
4 XI, 106-7. 

4 Op. cit., p. 460. 


























Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


The Friends of the Huntington Library, as of September go, 1941, 
number 696. 


Mr. Phil Townsend Hanna was appointed to represent the Friends 
on the Library committee to supervise the collecting of western 
Americana. 


A current special exhibition in the Library, commemorating the 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the magazine Punch, re- 
calls the fact that the Library’s file of that famous oracle of society 
is not complete. Members of the Friends may have some of the miss- 
ing issues which they would be willing to donate. The following 
numbers are needed: 

Jan. 20, Nov. 24, 1883; Jan. 18, 25, 1889; Jan. 1g00—June 1903 
(vols. 118-124); July—Oct. 21, Nov. 25, Dec. 23, 30, 1903; June 14, 
21, 28, 1905; July 1905—Dec. 1909 (vols. 129-137); May 25, 1910; 
Oct. 5—Dec. 30, 1910; Jan—June 1911 (vol. 140); July—Nov. 1, 15, 
Dec. 20, 1911; Mar. 27, Apr. 3, 10, 24—June 5, 26, 1912; July 10, 17, 
24, 31, Aug. 14, 21, Sept—Dec. 1912; Jan.—Mar. 5, 26, Apr. g—-June 
24, 1913; July 2, 9, 23—-Aug. 6, Sept. 10, Oct. 1, 22, Nov. 5, 19, 26, 
Dec. 10, 24, 1913; Jan.—June 1914 (vol. 146); Jan. 1915—Dec. 1922 

(vols. 148-163); Dec. 5, 1923; Apr. 22, 1925; Dec. 14, 1927; Jan. 
1928—Dec. 1938 (vols. 174-195). 


The Huntington Library’s collection of material on the forma- 
tion and adoption of the United States Constitution is extensive. 
Little was known of its resources in this field prior to 1937, when 
the Library, to mark the 150th anniversary of the formation of the 
Constitution, arranged an exhibit of its outstanding material on the 
subject. Recently the Friends, taking advantage of a favorable op- 
portunity, made two very interesting additions. The Boston printers, 
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Thomas and John Fleet, issued in 1787 an undated edition of the 
Constitution, which is the first printing of that document in the 
state of Massachusetts. Three years later another Boston printer, 
Thomas Adams, issued a little eight-page pamphlet entitled Amend- 
ments Proposed to be Added to the Federal Constitution, by the 
Congress of the United States of America, which has later been de- 
termined to be the first Massachusetts printing of the federal Bill 
of Rights. The Huntington Library is fortunate indeed to be able 
to add to its shelves two such interesting items from the well-known 


Americana collection of the late Matt B. Jones. see 
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